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Business Outlook Best in 18 Months 


HE business outlook is more satisfactory today than it has 

been at any previous time in more than eighteen months. 

. While the change in the administration will not in itself 
change actual financial or industrial conditions one iota, the 
sentimental effect may be quite pronounced, for there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the expiring Administration has not 
inspired the confidence of the majority of financial and busi- 
ness men, whereas President Harding is regarded as possessing 
a grasp of the necessity for cooperating to restore harmony 
between business and government, especially in all dealings 
with foreign countries... . All things considered, courage and 
aggressive action are now thoroughly justified.—B. C. Forbes. 
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See how much faster 
a man advances after he 
has been trained 

“In the past eight years I have increased 


my salary just 180%. The Course has 
boon the foundation of my training.” 
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These advertisements are telling the story of the business careers 
of D. J. Leary, general manager of the Diamond Bottling Corp- 


oration, of Waterbury, Conn. ; 


H. F. Harris, industrial engineer, 


of New York; W. J. Odom, contractor, of Manila; S. L. Metcalf, 


president, Better Brushes, Inc., 
Engine 


president, Midwest 


Palmer, Mass. ; John G. Wood, 
Company, 


Indianapolis; John 


McBride, of McBride’s, Inc., Theatre Ticket Agency, New York. 


OU remember these business 
men. For years we have been 
printing full-page advertise- 

ments telling the stories of men like 
these. They are successful men who 
credit the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course and Service with being 
the foundation of their business 
training. 


Letters like theirs come to the 
Institute in every mail; and the 
stories of success they tell are the 
theme’ of our advertisements. 


There are more than a hundred 
thousand of the same sort altogether. 


Would such men _ exaggerate? 
Would they distort the truth? 


Why should they say: “The day 
I enrolled with the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute marked the turning 
point in my career,” if it isn’t true? 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
813 Astor Place, New York City 


. 


Why should they say: “I would 
advise any man to take this Course 
even if he had to borrow the money 
to pay for it,” unless they believe 
that to be sound advice? 


There can be only one answer to 
such questions. These men have al- 
lowed themselves to be quoted in ad- 
vertisements like the above for one 
reason and one only—because they 


_ feel a moral obligation to pass on to 


other men the knowledge that meant 
so much to them. 


If they could step out of this page 
and talk, they would fill you with 
their enthusiasm. You would know 
positively that the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute can and does shorten 
the path to success: that it can and 
does save the years that so many men 
waste in the dull routine of getting 
their business training. 


This is not an advertisement in 
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How a small business became the 
largest of its kind 


A true story especially valuable to any man 
who us, or hopes to be, in buswwess for himself. 





the stricter sense; it is an invitation 
to investigate. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


“Forging Ahead in Business” is a 116-page 
book that contains all the evidence regarding 
the modern Business Course and Service. It 
answers every question frankly. It is a costly 
little book to produce; it is not for idlers 
or boys. But it is for you and it is sent 
without obligation. Will you accept the 
assurance of thousands of successful men that 
it is worth reading? Will you send for your 
copy today? 





Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh Street, Sydney 





Copyright, 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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VEN those who are well used 
to the luxurious things of life 
cannot fail to be impressed by the 
innate elegance with which the 
Waldorf-Astoria surrounds them. 


A guests enjoys, simultaneously, a 
gratifying, personal attention and 
a knowledge of seclusion that 
only a hotel of its vast proportions 
can convey. 


The .WaLdort- storia 
ee 
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HERE is a place in Egypt where, 

it is said, if you sit long enough 
everybody you know from all over the 
world will, ultimately, greet you. This 
literally is true of the Wardman Park 
Hotel, where all of Washington — the 
resident social set, diplomats and visit- 
ing captains of industry — takes its 
recreation. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Wardman Park Hotel 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, DC. 
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Charles M. Schwab and Thomas A, Edison Employ Me. Ask Them. 


I Want A Job 


At 8 Cents A Week 


ET a OO C Get 8 oh on ee ee 
During the year I will bring 
rng dr ale: 
—236 Practical Talks of Business Inspiration, by B. C. Forbes. 
—26 Easily Understood Articles on Economic Subjects of Fundamental Importance to You Personally. 
£6 Fast-Gierkes Telling How America’s Business Leaders scived the very pechteme thet emnfrent you 
me. 


——26 Investment Opportunities, Showing Where to Invest Money Safely and Profitably. 
—26 Articles Dealing with New Phases of Management. 


“$5 Outiocks on tho Trend of the Stock Market, the greet barometer of whats likely to happen is 
ess. 
—26 Digests of Significant News Affecting Business. 

I could not possibly work for you so cheaply without the aid of the Printing Press and the U. 8. 
Mails, plus the fact that 35,000 other business people have put me on their payrolls at 8 cents a week. 


My name is 





FORBES MAGAZINE 


This Coupon Hires Me—Do I Get the Job? 


FORBES MAGAZINE Name 
299 Broadway, New York 

You get the job. Come every two weeks. I 
enclose check; or I will mail $4.00 on receipt  Firm............ccceeseeseccccceseeee® 


« Pnmes for one pon service—(Canada, 
tra; Foreign, $1.00 extra). (Forbes 3-5-21) PIN 6 065 i0:ciscawsnnecnssesecess> 
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Men who know the farm market are not fooling them- 
selves with the idea that the American farmer is broke. 


For one thing, even after the big shrinkage in prices, 
the value of 1920 crops and live stock was just about double 
the value of the crops and live stock in 1914. This is the 
estimate of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


But 1920 crop values tell only half the story. Remember 
the cost of living since 1916—and remember what this has 
meant in terms of farm prosperity for five years. 





Reaches over 650,000 good farms—and it is one of the 
few farm papers that have consistently told their readers 
that they need efficiency rather than protection—self-service 
rather than paternalism. 









in its field. 
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A Good Fa arm Is A Factory 
That Never Shuts Down 





30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


- Furthermore, don’t let yourself believe that farmers have 
no more business sense than to think they can make money 
by keeping their plants idle. 

Good farms are busy the year ’round—and there is every 
indication that they will be normally busy in 1921. 


Farming is a “going concern”—and a farm neighbor- 
hood or a factory town, or any other kind of a community 
that is producing marketable commodities day in and day 
out, is a mighty good market for any kind of merchandise. 


“HOME 


The best evidence of the high standing of Farm and 
Home with its readers—and consequently as an advertising 
medium—is the fact that it has the largest percentage of re- 
newals of any national farm paper. 


Moreover, the whole 100% of its subscribers take Farm and Home because 
they want it—without the inducement of free premiums, cut-rate offers, canvas- 
sers or circulation contests. 


And the advertising rate is the lowest per thousand circulation of any paper 


Ask to be put on the mailing list for “Inside Stuff.” 


"HOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 



























The two chief reasons for this failure are: 1. Lack 
of rounded business experience. 2. The difficulty 
of drawing sound conclusions from the relatively 
few experiences that any one person can have. 


Every man who hopes to be a leader in the 
business world needs special business training, 


FORBES 


The Secret 


of Business Leadership 


HE principles of leadership in business are not many in number. They are 
not hard to grasp. Yet, less than two men in one hundred ever learn them. 


schools and colleges. The successful business 
men of today are those who have— 


1. A fundamental knowledge of business principles 
2. A faculty for the practical application of these 
principles to daily business life. 


These tried and proven principles, this gift for 






































Redatnce School 


apart from the ordinary work of the hig 


Babson Institute 
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Babson Institute 


F you have a son whom you are considering 
placing in a position of responsibility 
and trust—or if you can adjust your own 

time for a course of intensive training, you 
should investigate the possibilities of the resi- 
dence ‘school. The student learns to do the 
things that he will be expected to do in busi- 
ness by actually doing them at the same time 
that he is absorbing the theory and .prin- 
ciples of business life. 


The subjects include instruction in manufac- 
turing, financing, merchandising, domestic and 
foreign trade, investments, accountancy, labor 
problems, written and oral expression, indi- 
vidual efficiency and specialized work. 

Classes are conducted on the conference plan. The teachers, 
or directors as they are more properly called, are experi- 
enced business men successful in their own line. The 


instuction of the directors is supplmented by the 20 years 
experience of the Babson Statistical Organization. 


Write for Prospectus! 


If you can consider the residence school, write for prospec- 
tus. It will answer all your questions about the courses, liv- 
ing conditions in Wellesley Hills, personnel, references, etc. 
BABSON INSTITUTE, 1333 Washington Street 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Bostori, Mass. 
Employers ! Send for our special pamphlet explaining a 


new, sound idea for employee education. 











application, may now be yours. 


The specialists of Babson Institute have spent years in business 
research, laboratory work, and study of the lives of successful men. 
They have arrived at the fundamental information which every man 
must have to achieve leadership in business. They have written it in 
clear understandable form. This valuable information heretofore 
has been revealed only in the class rooms of the Babson Institute, 
where tuition is $2,000.00 a year, exclusive of living expenses. 


NOW, however—through the development 
of the EXTENSION DIVISION of the Babson 
Institute — this training is available at a frac- 
tion of the cost of the resident school tuition. 


Would you lead? If you are a young man, 
ambitious to get ahead, or if you are an 
executive who desires greater achievement, 
send TODAY for full particulars about these 
remarkable courses. Never were there greater 
opportunities for leaders! Never were leaders 
more urgently needed! 


Send for Our Book 








“Training for Business Leadership” 
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Our booklet, “Training for Business Leader- 
ship,” describes these courses. It tells how 
leadership is achieved. It contains informa- 
tion of extraordinary interest to all men 
ambitious for success. Send for it. It’s 
FREE. No obligation. Mail the coupon now! 


Extension Division, Dept. 1333 


Babson Institute, Inc. 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free, to keep, your Booklet, “‘Train- 
ing for Business Leadership.” 
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Where Prices Have Been Lowered. 
Revival-in Activity Is Noted 


Business Outlook More Satisfactory Today Than at Any 


Previous Time in Eighteen Months 


becomes critically ill. The crisis over, this 
artificial stimulant is withdrawn. 

American business was in its most dangerous 
condition a year ago, but because it was being 
buoyed up by plentiful doses of financial oxygen, 
most people did not realize the real condition. The 
patient may appear to be worse now than then, 
but this is because oxygen is no longer being ap- 
plied. The business outlook is more satisfactory 
today than it has been at any previous time in) 
nore than eighteen months. 

The boom that was raging apparently so vigor- 
ously at this time last year was nearing the burst- 
ing-point, as almost every student of economics 
clearly understood. The deflation became pain- 
fully rapid in the second half of the year. The 
worst, however, is now over, and indications of 
recovery are increasing where recovery ought to 
develop. Perhaps it will be well to grasp the fun- 
damentals of the situation. 


Industries can be divided today into two 
groups: those that have undergone drastic read- 
justment, and those which cling to wartime prices. 

It would be a serious misfortune were, for ex- 
ample, the steel industry to launch on a new spell 
of prosperity at this juncture, because neither steel 
prices nor steel wages have been lowered by the 
principal steel interests since deflation set in else- 
where. Thorough readjustment of steel prices and 
steel wages is a desirable, a necessary prelude to 
the resumption of healthy activity in the industry. 
Most independents have, because of necessity, 
modified both prices and wages, but Judge Gary 
has refused to act, since the Steel Corporation has 


CO iccome often is applied when a patient 


‘ several months’ unfilled orders on hand at prices 


fixed two years ago, when the general price level 
in this country was much higher than it is now. 
Readjustment in this vitally important basic in- 
dustry is, therefore, being delayed, entailing delay 
in the resumption of buying activity in many in- 
dustries using iron and steel products. However, 
despite the stand taken by Judge Gary, circum- 
stances probably will force him to fall into line 
before lorg. 

In several important industries which have 
already taken their medicine, symptoms of better- 
ment are appearing. 

Copper is a shade firmer and slightly more ac- 
tive since financial arrangements were made to lift 
most of the surplus stock from the market. 

Wool prices, after almost uninterrupted de- 
clines, have rallied slightly at some recent sales, 
and mills are coming forward to obtain supplies to 
keep them going, as surplus stocks have been used 
up. 
The rubber trade is distinctly more cheerful. 
The largest rubber company in the country is 
booking a surprisingly large amount of advance 
business and is forming its plans on the confident 
assumption that business will increase very sub- 
stantially in the very near future. A rebound in 
prices for crude rubber would be entirely logical, 
as present quotations are admittedly below cost of 
production, 

Sugar prices, after being forced below 7 cents 
a pound by rival refineries, promptly sprang back 
to higher figures, and those in the trade predict 
that here also the worst has been experienced. 

Wheat, after sinking to prices clearly discom- 
fitting to farmers, recovered rather sharply, and it 


By B. C. Forbes 


may well be that the lowest prices of the season 
have been witnessed. 

Although cotton relapsed into weakness, the 
chances are that it will not again break to new low 
levels, for production costs do not warrant such a 
movement. Moreover, European buyers are be- 
coming apprehensive lest the threats to curtail pro- 
duction drastically this year may be carried out to 
a greater degree than ever before. And consump- 
tion of cotton goods is likely to broaden. 

A study of the whole economic position leads to 
the conviction that where readjustment has been 
radical, improvement impends, but that those in- 
dustries which have held aloof may not touch bot- 
tom and start recovery for two or three months. 








COMING! 


ORBES is delighted to be able 
kK to announce that Matthew Woll, 

vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will 
hereafter contribute an article every 
month, presenting labor’s viewpoint 
of the momentously important prob- 
lems confronting capital, manage- 
ment, labor, and everyone inter- 
ested in industry and business. His 
first article will discuss new concep- 
tions of human rights. The second 
is, “Where Is the Open Shop Move- 
ment Leading To?” 




















In order to have the material necessary to form 
an opinion as to probable developments, in the way 
of prices and activity, in the leading industries, it 
will be useful to note just how much readjust- 
ment has been effected in various groups, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Average May Jan. 
1913 1920 1921 
Farm products ..... 100 244 136 
| re 100 287 162 
Cloths and clothing.. 100 347 208 
Fuel and lighting.... 100 235 228 
Metals and metal pro- 

Pe k<snnes ss 100 193 152 
Building materials... 100 341 239 
Chemicals and drugs. 100 215 182 
House _ furnishing 

ED oc keteae.s 0.0 100 339 283 
Miscellaneous ...... 100 246 * 190 
All commodities..... 100 272 177 


Turning to other phases of the outlook, more 
encouragement than discouragement is within 
sight. 

eThe plight of the railroads unquestionably has 
been exaggerated. The Railroad Labor Board has 
followed a sensible course, and the labor represen- 
tatives have acted as if they are prepared to listen 
to reason, at least in the matter of wage reduc- 
tions. 

After the January tightening, money rates be- 
came easier. Lowering of the call rate to a mini- 
mum of 6 per cent. was less significant than a re- 
duction in time rates to 7 per cent., accompanied 


by freer offerings. New financing continues so 
heavy that low rates are not to be expected; but 
banks will be able slowly to liquidate their abnor- 
mal amounts of frozen credits, and this should 
lead to more comfortable rates for sound com- 
mercial borrowers. 

. The pronounced strength in the principal for- 
eign exchanges has been due to extensive contrac- — 
tion in supplies of bills owing to curtailed order- 
ing from abroad rather than to transformation in 
sentiment concerning the European outlook, for on 
this subject private opinions—which are not al- 
ways the same as opinions expressed for publica- 
tion—are still very mixed in responsible circles. 
Incidentally, Schwab’s cabled opinion that Italy’s 
difficulties have been greatly exaggerated was well 
received. 

The energetic measures now under way to set 
up broad-gauge machinery to finance exports to 
foreign countries should shortly begin to yield 
tangible results, for both labor and farmers are 
being shown very clearly that they have a direct 
interest in doing everything within their power to 
facilitate the exportation of our surplus products 
to other countries now that we have a surplus of 
both commodities and labor. After all, half the 
value of merchandise exported consists of the la- 
bor put into it. 

The security markets are acting rationally. The 
strength of the bond market was. signalized by 
the reaching of par by one of the Liberty Bond 
issues on February 17. Further improvement in 
good bonds is likely. 

Stocks have moved irregularly under such di- 
verse influences as a Reading segregation plan 
that struck Wall Street as a “lemon,” rather than 
a “melon,” numbers of dividend reductions, sev- 
eral which proved even worse than had been 
feared, the very successful flotation of several 
large foreign and domestic loans, wide fluctuations 
in the international exchanges, and a rise in the 
Federal Bank reserve ratio to approximately 50 
per cent. 

While many industrial common stocks look dis- 
tinctly cheap at current levels and will undoubtedly 
sell very much higher by and by, it is not at all 
certain that further irregularity will not be ex- 
perienced temporarily in face of a constant stream 
of annual and semi-annual reports revealing 
shrinking earnings. 

Finally, while the change in the Administration 
will not in itself change actual financial or indus- 
trial conditions one iota, the sentimental effect 
may be quite pronounced, for there is no gain- 
saying the fact that the expiring Administration 
has not inspired the confidence of the majority of 
financial and business men, whereas President 
Harding is regarded as possessing a grasp of the 
necessity for cooperating to restore harmony be- 
tween business and government, especially in all 
dealings with foreign buyers. 

For one thing, President Harding is expected 
to reach an understanding with Mexico which will 
permit him to recognize the Obregon Government, 
a necessary preliminary to active steps by our lead- 
ing financiers to cooperate with the Mexican au- 
thorities in adjusting Mexican debts and furnish- 
ing needed new credits. 

All things considered, courage and aggressive 
action are now justified. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 









FACT AND COMMENT 


After wrestling until past midnight with com- 
plicated statistics covering the condition of a large 
industrial company under reorganization, a banker 
remarked to his wife, “It seems to me that I can’t 

be half as smart as most 


“APPARENTLY PM of the other bankers.” 


NOT HALF AS His wife looked at him 
SMART AS THE quizically. Had he not 
OTHER FELLOWS” 


risen to the presidency of 
an influential institution, 
though still quite young, and was he not rapidly 
adding to his reputation? “Here I am,” he went 
on, “regularly spending four or five nights a week 
delving into business affairs while most of the 
bankers I know are smart enough to be able to 
get through their work in ordinary business hours 
and have lots of time for cards, theatres, parties 
and long week-ends off. There must be some- 
thing wrong with me.” His wife’s smiling com- 
meni was, “Let’s wait a few years and see where 
they will be and where you will be.” My own 
forecast, knowing the character, the calibre, and 
the industriousness of this banker, is that in a 
few years there will be no position in the finan- 
cial world which will not be gladly tendered him. 

Are you one of the smart kind? Are you able 
to dispose of all your business affairs between 
nine or ten and four or five in the afternoon, and 
find yourself with abundant time for cards, thea- 
tres and the like every night of the week? Or, 
do you, like this purposeful banker, find it neces- 
sary to devote many hours at home to equipping 
yourself to deal effectively with the things that 
are to confront you on the morrow? My observa- 
tion is that any youngish man who does not dedi- 
cate more than seven or eight hours a day to 
handling or studying his own work stands but a 
slender chance of ever reaching the top. 

There was a sequel, by the way, to the conver- 
sation here quoted. When the powerful bankers 
interested in the reorganization next met to con- 
sider the situation, this young banker made a lucid, 
comprehensive presentation of the whole case and 
outlined a solution. One of the veteran bankers 
later remarked that he was astounded at the grasp 
displayed by this young banker ; he could not un- 
derstand how he had so thoroughly mastered all 
the facts. But we know how it was done. 


* * * 


Try to discover your own shortcomings before 
your boss does. ; 
* * * 


Respect others and you win respect for your- 
self. 
* * * 
The rounder usually ends up in a square hole. 
a 
Those who habitually keep late hours seldom 
rise early or far. 
* * * 
“Doubles Plant Life by Control of Light,’ 
reads a headline. More enlightenment can double 
our own output. 


By the Editor 


Have you ever noticed, when traveling on a 
ferry boat, that when it rams full-tilt against the 
side of the slip, the stout, strong poles driven into 
the ground and lashed together to form the slip, 

creak and groan and bend 


A LITTLE back? Very quickly, 
LESSON however, they press back 
FROM THE into position, and guide 
FERRY BOAT the boat into place. 


Every time I see this 
happen I contrast the action of these giant poles 
with that of many human beings. If they re- 
fused to give way one inch, either they or the boat 
would be smashed. Their power lies in their re- 
siliency, their capacity for giving ground tempo- 
rarily under superior force, and then coming back. 

Aren’t too many of us too stiff-necked, too self- 
opinionated, too stubborn, too averse to letting 
others have even the teeny-weeniest bit of their 
own way? Statesmanship has been described as a 
genius for effecting compromises. Business is a 
good deal like that. Life itself, indeed, is like that. 
Often we could accomplish more and get further 
if we bowed a little to the opinions and wishes 
of others, 

Sometimes when I watch the ferry slip sway 
over and then come back to effect its purpose, I 
think of Lincoln. He mastered the art of humor- 
ing others when by so doing some useful purpose 
could be achieved. And he did it all without sac- 
rificing his self-respect in the slightest. So do 
those girthy piles that guide the ferry boat into 
position. So could we if we were only big enough 
to substitute wisdom for false pride. 

* * * 


Do it better or you won't have a chance by and 
by to do it at all. 

‘** * 

A man walking up the stone steps of a Wall 
Street bank stumbled and lost both his balance and 
his dignity. After grabbing his hat, which had 
fallen off, he turned around, look at the steps, 
and though there wasn’t 
a particle of anything on 


HOW WE 

LIKE TO them, cursed them. No- 
BLAME body, nothing was to 
OTHERS blame but' himself, Yet 


he felt he simply must 
have a scapegoat. So he vented his anger on the 
innocent stone steps. Some of us who saw the 
incident laughed. Yet, after all, aren’t we all like 
that? Don’t we all look around for somebody or 
something to blame whenever anything goes 
wrong? Do we ever start by blaming ourselves, 
our own faults, our own shortcomings, our own 
mis-steps? Very rarely do we meet a man who 
has made a fizzle of his life who frankly admits 
that the fault has been entirely his own. The truth 
is that in most cases the world is as guiltless of 
causing us to fail as the Wall Street stone steps 
were guiltless of tripping this dignified gentleman. 
If some of us could only digest this truth, there 
would be more hope for our making better 
progress. 


North Dakotan farmers, led by a Socialistic fac. 
tion, rose in rebellion against unsympathetic 
bankers, and elected a governor and legislators 
who were to usher in Utopia. Every farmer was 
to have all the money he 
cared to borrow. De. 
lightful homes were to 
be built and dedicated to 
the use of citizens on 
most agreeable terms 
If a hailstorm should damage a crop, the farmer 
was to be fully recompensed from the State treas- 
ury. Elevators to store and mills to grind the 
farmers’ wheat were to be erected at the cost of 
millions. - Laws were to be passed acceptable to 
farmers and workers and everybody except capi- 
talists and bankers. North Dakota, in short, was 
to demonstrate to the rest of the world how to run 
things so that common people could live in unpre- 
cedented comfort and happiness when released 
from the claws of the capitalistic class. 

Alas and alack! The whole Socialistic house of 
cards has collapsed. The Bank of North Dakota, 
the central pillar of the whole scheme, has tottered. 
Over thirty banks throughout the state have closed 
their doors. Not only can farmers no longer bor- 
row a single dollar, but there isn’t enough money 
available to pay the salaries of the numerous brood 
of State employees. Dreams of publicly-built ideal 
homes for North Dakotans have turned to night- 
mares. Business throughout the whole state has 
gone to wreck and ruin. The people are refusing 
to pay taxes to be squandered. Virtually every- 
thing the State has officially touched has fallen 
into bankruptcy. They are changing the words of - 
the familiar song “Life’s dream is o’er, farewell, 
farewell,” to “The Socialistic dream is o’er, fare- 
well, farewell.” 

The people of North Dakota are now demand- 
ing the uprooting of Townley and his Non-Parti- 
san League, the creators of this abortive Utopia. 
And, irony of irony, the high priests of this move- 
ment which was to annihilate the capitalists and 
bankers are now beseeching capitalists and bankers 
to come to the rescue of the State and lend 
millions of their despised dollars. If any millions 
are advanced it will not be on terms named by 
Townley or his followers, but by the bankers. 

If North Dakota’s bitter excursion into the fairy 
realms of Socialism acts as a warning to other 
States and other wild-ideaed groups, it will have 
been an incalculable blessing in disguise. 

x * * 


Show me a happy person and I’ll show you a 


busy one. , 
* * * 


NORTH DAKOTA’S 
SOCIALISTIC 
THEORIES 

BREAK DOWN 


Dare! 
* *k * 


Your opinion of others is apt to be their opinion 
of you. 
a 
Have you noticed how much more polite Pill- 
man porters and other railway employees are 
these days? 
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Pictures of Current Interest 





© Internationa, 


The Railroad Labor Board, now in session 
in Chicago, which has refused the request 
of the railroads that the national working 
agreements made during the war emer- 
gency be abolished at once. This photo- 
graph shows the members of the Board. 
They are, left to right, seated: H. T. Hunt 
(former Mayor of Cincinnati), J. J. For- 
rester, of Cincinnati; R. M. Barton, chair- 
man of the Board; William L. Parks, of 
Chicago; and A. O. Wharton. Standing, 
left to right; Albert Phillips, of Cali- 
. fornia; L. G. Brooks; Horace Baker, of 
Cincinnati, and Wallace Hanhanger, of 
Washington, D. 





© International 


E. R. Stettinus (left), who has 
accepted the position of presi- 
dent of the Foreign Commerce 
Corporation of America, suc- 
ceeding Grayson M.-P. Murphy. 
The corporation was formed 
about a year ago by interests 
identified with J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 


William H. Todd (right), the noted 
shipbuilder whose generous gift & , t ; i. aS > 
made possible the erection of a q oe Za , SN 
handsome bronze war memorial to Me he Bee i : 
the heroes of the A. E. F. in Pros- seh , ’ ; © International 
rect PR, SG Ae A -. Se : Roget fl M. C. Brush (right), president of the American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
memorial ewill be unveiled next : af eed poration, presenting to Frederic Morris, representative of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
a key symbolizing the turning over of the world’s greatest shipyard, Hog Island, 
to the Government. Mr. Brush, under whose able management the yard operated 
during the war, has received the following telegram from Admiral W. S. Benson, 
chairman of the Shipping Board: “Please accept my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of what is undoubtedly the greatest feat in connection with ship construction 
in the history of the world and which should remain as a monument to your initia- 
tive, intelligence and energy as long as the Republic endures 


spring. 








370 


Herbert Hoover, the new head of the federa- 
tion of engineering societies in America, has 
launched a movement to investigate the 
amount of waste incurred in the United States. 

Like most authorities 
MANAGEMENT'S who have delved deep- 
SHORTCOMINGS ly into the subject, 
WORSE Hoover, has found that 
THAN LABOR’S the shortcomings of 

management are usual- 
ly more serious than the shortcomings of labor 
in industrial plants. The amount of waste en- 
tailed by stoppage of machinery, through fail- 
ure to have supplies of materials on the spot, 
through avoidable breakdowns, through man- 
agement’s failure to book sufficient orders, and 
through a hundred other causes, is estimated at 
colossal figures. When a workman falls down 
on his job the consequences are limited; but 
when a manager falls down on his job, the 
consequences often affect hundreds or even 
thousands of bread-winners. 

That management should be faulty in innum- 
erable instances is not astonishing when we 
consider that management, although supremely 
important, is taught neither at school nor uni- 
versity—nor in most business organizations 
themselves. We put young men through 
elaborate special courses to fit them to become 
dentists, doctors, preachers, lawyers, teachers, 
etc., but it has not in the past been considered 
necessary to put young men or older men 
through equally elaborate courses to fit them 
to become managers of huge business corpora- 
tions. Business’ management is conducted 
mostly by rule of thumb. Candidates for ex- 
ecutive positions are put through no examina- 
tions to test their fitness to discharge the re- 
sponsible duties to be assigned them. Usually 
they are judged by their record in some sub- 
ordinate position or positions. It does not al- 
ways follow, however, that a capable machinist 
will make a good foreman, or that a good 
foreman will make a good manager. 

This whole subject of the science of man- 
agement is certain to become increasingly im- 
portant from now on. Intelligently-directed 
companies, however, should not wait for the 
results. of the national investigation to be un- 
dertaken by Hoover and his following; they 
should avail themselves of the best available 
means of investigating their own organization, 
preferably by calling in some unbiased outside 
firm of experts having no personal friends 
among the managers, and giving them every 
facility to gather all the full facts necessary to 
form sound conclusions. 


* * * 


If there were no difficulties there would be no 
triumphs. 


*.2-2 
The idler sooner or later finds himself idle. 
* * * 
It is more important to make friends than to 


make a mark. 
xk * * 


If you don’t have patience you are never likely 
to have much else. 


* * * 


Strike a brisk gait or you'll get the gate. 


FORBES 


THOMAS E. MITTEN 


who has worked wonders as president of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, is frequently men- 
tioned in connection with the New York transit prob- 
lem, and it is rumored that he may be called upon 
to help the Metropolis out of her present transit diffi- 
culties. He is an advocate of the five cent fare 


Magnanimity counts. After defeating the Boer 
republics, the British granted such liberal terms of 
government that South Africa could decide for 
itself whether it desired to remain within the fold 
of the British Empire. 
That choice has just been 
placed before the people 
of South Africa, and 
they have voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of 
maintaining their present relationship to Britain. 
While General, later Premier, Botha was alive, 
there was little thought of casting adrift. Botha 
was one of Britain’s most formidable enemies dur- 
ing the war, but.at its close he did more than any 
other Boer to reconcile his people to the new or- 
der and to convince them that they would be better 
off than ever before. Botha was a clean-cut, 
powerful, clear-eyed, fascinating leader. I have 
time and again watched him mold a gathering of 
anti-British -Boers into believers in the things 
Botha advocated. 

The mantle of Botha fell upon General Smuts, a 
less commanding but not less able leader. How- 
ever, he did not occupy so large a place in the 
imagination of the Boers as Botha had occupied, 
and agitation to cut adrift from Britain was re- 
vived with redoubled vigor. Now, however, the 
South Africans have spoken. They have given 
Smut’s South African Party almost twice as many 
legislators as they have given the Nationalist 
Party, led by the implacable General Hertzog, who 
urged, virtually, secession from the British Em- 
pire. Incidentally, the Labor Party fared poorly 
in this election as in most elections held in various 
countries within the last year. 

Is there not food for thought in these South 
African election results for both employers and 
labor leaders in this country? Is it not possible 
that the magnanimous attitude and action of Great 
Britain towards her defeated enemies contain a 


SOUTH AFRICA 
TO STAY IN 
BRITISH EMPIRE: 
A SUGGESTION? 


suggestion that it pays best in the end to ug 
power fairly and mercifully? 

The only master that free-born citizens care 
to have is a government of their own selec. 
tion. They resent being at the mercy of the 
capitalistic class, as was demonstrated in this 
country during the 
Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. They also resent 
being at the mercy of 
labor union leaders, as 
has been abundantly 
demonstrated during the last two years. Sift 
to the bottom the current movement to un. 


ADVISABILITY 
OF “OPEN SHOP” 
IS AN 

OPEN QUESTION 


-horse labor unions and establish the so-called 


“open shop,” and you will probably reach the 
conclusion that it has its origin in, and owes 
its present popularity to this fundamental trait 
of human nature, for the feeling has become 
almost nation-wide that labor union leaders 
strove during the war to get into the saddle, 
place a bit in the government’s mouth, and ride 
somewhat roughshod over the public. That 
may not have been the intention of most union 
leaders, but their conduct created this view. 
Hence the disposition of the public to support 
employers in their efforts to curb the power of 
the unions. 

And yet—well, might not our last state be 
worse than our first, were the unions to be- 
come demoralized and driven into disintegra- 
tion? A disciplined army can be handled, but 
when an army becomes a mob, relieved of all 
leadership and discipline, it becomes incalcul- 
ably dangerous. 

Civilization springs from organization. Mod- 
ern industry owes its birth, its progress and 
its prosperity to organization. Labor has been 
able to raise its status largely through organ- 
ization. If organization is good for industry, 
why is it not good for labor? The employer 
who calculates that he has greater power over 
workers when they are not organized than 
when they are organized takes a shortsighted 
view of this profoundly important national 
problem, for if labor unions were to be broken 
up all over the country, they would become 
like an army turned into a mob, and how could 
any proper control of their actions be exer- 
cised? These words, just uttered by Samuel 
Gompers, are worth pondering: 


Let us suppose that all the elements of opposi- 
tion succeeded and that the labor unions were 
driven out of the United States. Then what? 
Every man would be accountable to himself, with 
his anger, his hates. Can we imagine to what 
lengths he would go? Have we not evidence 
in Russia, where private ownership is practically 
abolished and labor is practically enslaved? 


Happily, there is a way out. It lies through 
give-and-take by both sides. Trade unionism 
must stand for something very different from 
this: “The Boston Chamber of Commerce, in- 
vestigating the building situation, finds that 
in 1898 a bricklayer and his helper laid 1,500 
bricks in an eight-hour day for 35 cents a 
hundred, whereas the present rate is 500 bricks 
a day at $2.75 a hundred. Then read this: 

Statistics presented by the railroads to the 
Railroad Labor Board show that in 1917, before 
the President took over the roads, there were 
employed 302,828 machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths, electricians and other skilled shop em- 
ployes and their apprentices. In 1920, accord- 
ing to the figures, 443,774 employes of the sam: 


classifications were on the railroad payrolls, an 
increase of 140,946, or 47 per cent. The number 
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of locomotives and cars maintained last year 


was only slightly greater than in 1917. Wages 


paid to these employes in 1917 were $317,879,549, 
while the annual rate of pay for the same classes 
of employes was approximately $890,000,000 in 
1920. This was an increase of 180 per cent. over 


1917. 
The employing classes, on their part, must 


earnestly address themselves to running things 
in such a way that there will not be wholesale 
stealing of workers from one another this 
month and the discharge of 4,000,000 or 5,000,- 
000 workers a few months later. Candidly, to 
my mind, labor at present is disposed to act 
more reasonably than many employers are. 
Labor leaders are today cooperating actively 
and sincerely with Herbert Hoover in an effort 
to evolve conditions more satisfactory to em- 
ployers and the public. 

The attitude of the railway employees before 
the Railroad Labor Board has compared not 
unfavorably with the actions of the railroads’ 
representatives. Then one hears almost every 
day of concerns “scrapping” all their machin- 
ery for making the lives of their work people 
more pleasant. From all accounts, the U. S. 
Steel Corporation still persists in working 
thousands of men twelve hours a day and seven 
days a week. In short, capital feels that it is 
now in the saddle and that it can do pretty 
much as it pleases. Nothing could be more 
crassly shortsighted, nothing more conducive 
to bringing on dire trouble by and by. 

Instead of attempting to demoralize the 
labor unions, would it not be more statesman- 
like on the part of employers to avail them- 
selves of the present reasonable frame of mind 
exhibited by labor and, through conference, 
cooperation and conciliation, strive to evolve 
an improved brand of labor unionism satis- 
factory alike to all rational American work- 
men, to all fair-minded employers, and to the 
public as a whole? Viewing recent history, 
and looking also into the future, a vague feel- 
ing arises that brute-strength efforts to destroy 
unions and, against the will of the workers, set 
up “open shops,” are open to question. 

* * * 
Cheaters cheat themselves most of all. 
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A large crowd was gathering in a little park in 
the center of New York City. What attracted 
them was a cat stealthily crouching towards an 
unsuspecting little bird. Inch by inch the cat crept 

nearer and nearer its 


prey. Every eye eagerly 


THE CAT 

THAT DIDN’T watched for the fatal 
CATCH spring. Suddenly the 
THE BIRD cat whirled round, caught 


its own tail, and began 
to bite it vigorously—apparently for some good 
reason. The commotion frightened the bird and 
it flew away. 
I rather think one could, by reflection, find some 
sort of a moral in this incident. 
* * * 


A short temper is a heavy piece of baggage to 


carry through the world. 
oe 


Germany’s presses are still working overtime 

printing money. That way lies trouble. 
* * * 

Notwithstanding Judge Gary’s emphatic opposi- 
tion to lowering steel prices and wages, I predict 
that prices will be cut within the next two or three 
months at the longest, and that reduction in wages 
will follow. It is incon- 
ceivable to my mind that 


I PREDICT 

LOWER U. S. the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
STEEL PRICES should adhere to the 
AND WAGES 


same prices which ruled 
when costs were very 
much higher or that Steel Corporation wages 
should be immune from the readjustment which 
is taking place throughout the country. Why 
should the American public be compelled to con- 
tinue paying war-time prices for steel? Or why 
should the rest of us be compelled to pay to the 
Steel Corporation’s employees wages entirely out 
of line with our own? 

The Steel Corporation cannot plead poverty as 
an excuse for refusing to lower prices for its prod- 
uct. In common with most companies, its earn- 
ings during the war years multiplied abnormally. 
In 1916, after all charges and 834 per cent. divi- 
dends on the common stock, it had a surplus left 
of over $200,000,000. In 1917 it paid 18 per cent. 
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and had $107,000,000 left. In 1918, after dis- 
tributing 14 per cent., its surplus exceeded $41,- 
000,000. It has made less profits since, of course, 
but even if profits were cut into by a reduction in 
prices, this would not be an unreasonable contribu- 
tion for the Steel Corporation to make to the gen- 
eral readjustment to sound levels. Most business 
enterprises have suffered more or less and still are 
suffering because of readjusted prices. There is 
no adequate reason why the Steel Corporation, be- 
cause it may have the power, should refuse to 
shoulder its fair share of the burden. Judge Gary 
made so worthy a record by maintaining the 
agreed-upon steel prices during 1919 and 1920, 
when many independents were charging “all the 
traffic would bear,” that it will be a thousand pities 
if he now refuses to effect readjustments in com- 
mon with practically all other industries. 

Since February, 1916, the Steel Corporation 
has raised wages and salaries an average of 130 
per cent. The increases granted unskilled labor 
have averaged 145 per cent. The cost of living 
is today moving down, but how far would it have 
moved down if wages all along the line had been 
maintained at war-time maximums? It is natural 
for Judge Gary, in view of past experiences and 
future possibilities, to proceed extremely cau- 
tiously in reducing wages. At the same time, 
neither Judge Gary nor any other employer is en- 
titled to compel the public to pay for necessaries 
price so high as to enable producers to pay wages 
entirely out of harmony with the wages received 
by consumers—and we are all consumers of steel, 
for we all have to live in houses, work in build- 
ings, ride on railroads and use implements, cut- 
lery, etc., in which steel is a factor. 

If Judge Gary would only act without further 
delay, it would without question expedite readjust- 
ment in many allied industries, and thus hasten 
the’ revival of general business activity. This will 
become so universally recognized before long that 
I make bold to predict lower steel prices and lower 
steel wages in the very near future. 


* * * 


A good deal of wincing usually precedes win- 
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This call is not entirely selfish. 


When you introduce “FORBES” to your business 
friends you are also doing them a good turn—you 
are helping them as much as you are helping us. 


At the same time you are making it possible for 


s to give you a better magazine. So you benefit, 
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Our suggestion is this: We would like to mail two 
get-acquainted copies of “FORBES” Magazine to ten 
of your business friends. We will stand most of the 
expense if you will supply the names of executives 
who ought to be reading “FORBES”. In other 
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TO LINK OUR SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY 


HE story of democracy is a long, slow- 

moving, but steadily moving story. To 

date, democracy in government, at the polls, 
in counties, states and nations is well on its way. 
Democracy of conscience, allowing the individual 
to worship as he pleases, to believe as he chooses, 
is increasingly assured. he adoption of the 
democratic ideal in industry is staged, and that 
drama is one now playing. 

It is a truism that society can educate its youth 
for any kind of organization or procedure. The 
modern texts in sociology agree in their conclu- 
sion that, sociologically, education is the solution 
of the problems of society. 

Such a conclusion implies a broad definition 
of education. History has its evidence on exhibit 
that China can educate for the preservation of 
the life of yesterday; that Athens could train its 
youth to put beauty first; that Sparta succeeded 
through the discipline of boys and girls in main- 
taining the practice of grim, hardy courage; that 
Germany, through her schools, made her people 
politically docile and politically blind ; that Russia, 
having left her peasantry untrained, has prepared 
for chaos, 

America may have.a peaceful and sure increase 
of democracy in industry if she will educate to 
that end. And the end is sound and worthy. 

Social structures require blueprints to build by. 
To talk of education for democracy in industry 
is idle unless the talk is accompanied by a blue- 
print. Let the blueprint appear here, at least in 
lay-out form, or pen-sketch. The six designs 
or patterns of main importance will be named first, 
then slightly detailed ; in this fashion, the blueprint 
will be quickly read as blueprints should. 


All Worthy Workers in Same Class 


Any kind of activity which changes environ- 
ment for the better is industry. - 


Industry is as broad as life. It is sectarian to 
limit industry to hand or muscle. The class 
definitions of society pass subtly over into olass 
distinctions. Any man whose activity, of eye, 
brain, nerve, hand or tongue is changing environ- 
ment for the better is engaged in industry. He is 
a worker. He labors with less or greater skill. 
He has his burden. He makes his contribution. 
The lines of cleavage do not conform to physio- 
logical distinctions separating the hand-worker 
from the brain-worker. Inefficiency, blundering 
and incapacity are found at the desk and beside 
the lathe, alike; and in the office and at the drill 
press excellence and skill abide. Industry is an 
indispensable of life. All worthy workers be- 
long to the same class. 

The product is seconda: .'; the work is primary. 

The manufacturer who recently, while studying 
types of schools to be installed near his plant for 
the children of the men in the industry, said that 
his factory’s chief output is men and its secondary 


output the finished article for the market, is a’ 


modern captain of industry. Men are not made 
for the industry, but the industry exists for the 
men. Through laboring together in perfecting a 
product men may achieve the larger life, if they 
will, and if life, instead of stuff, is the ideal, that 
industrial institution is best which produces 
through its organization and production the best 
and happiest men. This principle applies to col- 
leges, factories, stores, farms and homes, for under 
this blueprint all these are industrial institutions. 

A stable industry is the result of growth and 
is shared by all its makers who are united in crea- 
tive enjoyment to produce a finished article of 
quality. 

The enduring possessions of our world are the 
result of growth. Esperanto was never a language. 
Real languages must be born, must struggle, must 
mature, enriching themselves in the process. Com- 
mon sense rightly makes men suspicious of quick- 
growth products. Furthermore, the soundness of 
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How the “Chiriese Wall” Between 
School and Shop Can Be 
Profitably Razed 


By Frank S. Slutz 


growth is aided if the growth is a composite made 
up of many contributors. In a large laboratory 
in the middle west, once each week all the expert 
workers gather for luncheon, then in company go 
from department to department to inspect the 
work, all contributing their suggestions, their 
praise, their criticism of every piece of work 
under way. Countless mistakes are avoided by 
this method of group progress. Quality, worth, 
efficiency of product result from intelligent shar- 
ing. And the comradeship of common effort is a 
vital and valuable thing in itself apart from the 
product. Industry must stand out against one- 
man ideas. The safe ideas, the safe products, 
come up out of a shared growth toward the at- 
tainment of quality. 

Industry must be built upon truth, not upon 








THE NEW SCHOOL 


A certain species of rat has no sense 
of direction. It makes a great fuss, but 
it doesn’t get anywhere. That is true 
also of certain kinds of education, They 
“lead out,’ but don’t lead anywhere. 
Frank S. Slutz, who conducts the 
Moraine Park School at Dayton, Ohio— 
“the school in the glass house’’—deals 
with this old subject of education, applies 
it to industry, and treats it in a new way. 
What is education? In this “blueprint” 
Mr. Slutz gives a new definition, and 
explains how the schools may derive 
greater help from industry, and industry 
greater help from the schools. 








personal opinions, personal prejudice or personal 
ower, 

The ills of the world are largely the aftermath 
of our not knowing the facts. Flagrantly radical 
propaganda flourishes in the absence of the truth 
and dies when the truth is presented. When all 
the truth is told, man has confidence in man, and 
industry is healthy. Manager and piece worker 
arrive at an understanding in the company of 
the downright truth. Dismissals of men from 
positions are undemocratic and unfair, except 
when based on the truth. Very little sand gets 
into industrial machinery, if there is light so that 
the machinery may be kept clean. Machinery in 
dark corners is likely to cause trouble. Truth has 
made science more friendly of late—and truth 
makes men free to work together with mutual 
respect and success. Secret diplomacy is a fruit- 
ful source of war. It is harder to cheat if the 
cards are kept above the table. 

Industry must preserve the heart of American- 
ism, which is that every man shall be honored for 
his power to function, and that power shall be kept 
unhindered so long as it does not deal unfairly 
with another man’s functioning. 

It has been said that “Nothing is so unequal 
as the equal treatment of unequals.” Autocracy 
and oppression are built upon the honoring of men 
regardless of their actual functioning power. 
There is a divine right of kings if the king does 
not belie the meaning of his title which comes 
from the old phrase ‘I can.’ The king is the one 
who can. ‘King’ and ‘can’ must be kept together 
in industry. This principle has to do as much 
with the unkingly inheritor of the stock of the 
factory as with the unkingly man who demands 
wages in the name of a scale which is divorced 





from functioning. Hats off to real kings! 
America ought to be forever the land of paradise 
for real kings; a closed port of entry to all othe; 
kinds of kings. Industry must preserve this 
ideal. 

Industry must be buslt upon right choices oy 
dissatisfaction and discontent are rife. 

Blessed is the man who so honestly delights in 
his work that life has meaning for him. There 
is a story of a man at an anvil who once said tog 
young painter who was watching the glow of the 
forge and the flying sparks, “How lucky you are! 
That is, if you really want to paint. I ama painter 
at heart, but here I am, in for life.” The black. 
smith was “cabin’d, cribb’d and confin’d” in an 
occupation not to his real liking. There can be no 
healthy, happy industry if too many—even if 
very many—men are “in for life,” working auto- 
matically, mieaninglessly. When man and work 
are rightly met, there is usually good health, sane 
thinking and decent living to be enjoyed. 

Just a rapid resketching of the blueprint. Per- 
haps a word—six words—will suffice. 

Industry must be tnclusive, secondary, growing, 
true, American, chosen. 

Is this expecting too much of single words? 

If the blueprint is desirable, what can education 
do to construct the entire building? Suppose, 
again for the sake of easy reading, that we place 
six brief suggestions opposite the six items of the 
blueprint, respectively. 


Education Alone Is Not Culture 



























If industry includes all activity that betters en- 
vironment, ‘education must teach by doing, and 
through doing, that real culture is the culture that 
“does.” Hamlet, the most scholarly of Shakes- 
peare’s characters, is, ironically, the character who 
does least, and what he does he bungles. There 
has been too much culture for aloofness. Worth 
must be the worth which acts. Curricula may be 
full of subjects and exercises which can function 
in action—not in the action of the shop alone, 
but in action which betters environment. Why are 
laboratories found in classes in science only? The 
laboratory method is the doing method. Why 
should the mechanic who adjusts the carburetor of 
the teacher’s car apologize to the teacher for not 
being educated? Diplomas should be statements 
of “doing power” “instead of certificates of al- 
leged information. 

If industry is to put men first and the product 
second, the schools must cease giving grades in 
subjects, and must grade in the qualities of char- 
acter which are acquired. A devil may be an ex- 
pert in geometry and a sound young citizen may 
be weak in languages. Mrs. Johnson has said: 
“Parents say, ‘I hope my child will be healthy, 
honest, industrious, neighborly; but he must get 
his school lessons in arithmetic, spelling and read- 
ing.’ What these parents ought to say is, ‘I hope 
my child will do well in his lessons, but he must 
be a sound man, body and soul.’” We are not 
putting the emphasis on character and manhood 
first, but upon success in the examination, in the 
“deal,” in the product. 

If industry is to thrive by sharing and by care 
ful growth, the schools must no longer be the 
monuments of teacher plans, but must be the're- 
sults of pupil and teacher thinking together. How 
can pupils be expected to become enthusiastic 
over imposed programs? The school must not 
be “her school” but ‘four school.” Interest lies 
close to creative activity. If schools will consent 
to become in large part the results of pupil’s plans, 
hopes and longings, then pedagogy will be safer 
procedure and the dogma that “children do not 
know what is good for them” will be at least fairly 
tested. Out of schools which introduce sharing, 
there may grow a splendid love of sharing. And 
sharing, says Coningsby Dawson, was the secret 


(Continued on page 378) 
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HOW WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS WAS BUILT 


few weeks ago a little gasoline fishing 

lat eh carrying the suggestive title of “Au- 
found herself well out at sea off the 

? Florida with her gasoline tanks com- 


Ss 


coast Of 
pletely empty. Drifting rapidly out into the Gulf 
Stream she was soon in a perilous position, and 


her skipper and mate began to make vigorous 
efforts to attract attention. They were finally 
sighted by an overseas freighter and taken on 
board. 

But the two occupants of the launch found 
themse i in a predicament, for the freighter was 
outward bound. Fortunately, she was equipped 
with wireless and by great good fortune they 
caught the ear of the wireless operator on one of 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s tankers. Back sput- 
tered the wireless, “Why didn’t you use Mobiloils 
and keep out of trouble?” Came the answer, “We 
do, but we ran out of gas.” “All right,” wire- 
lessed the vacuum man without a minute’s delay. 
“We always look after our customers; we’ll come 

and get you,” which they did—adding one more 
innovation to what is popularly accredited as a 
100% service. 

When I told the story to Edward Prizer, presi- 
dent of the Vacuum Oil Company, he laughed 
heartily and said, “Well, that is about what we try 
todo. The company has been built on that hard- 
and-fast idea, the thought of giving service at all 
times and in all places. 


Business Built on Faith 


“But,” said Mr. Prizer, “if I were asked to give 
the inspirational foundation on which we have 
built our worldwide business I could give it to 
you in one word, and that word is faith; faith in 
our products, faith in ourselves, and faith in the 
ability of the public to realize that back of the sale 
of Gargoyle Oils lies an honest purpose and the 
desire to serve. All we have needed in establish- 
ing our products in a new territory has been the 
ability to make contracts, and while that in itself 
is not the easiest thing in the world, yet once made, 
we have found little difficulty in retaining our 
customers. 

“It was back in the early days | of our foreign 
business,” continued Mr. Prizer, “that we began 
to learn the true conservatism of the European, 
for we often found ourselves confronted with the 
outside of a wicket gate when what we desired 


most of all was an interior view of the executive 
office. 


This Tells Means Employed by 
Vacuum Oil Co. to Put 
Product on Map 
By Orline D.. Foster 


“Having had these things presented to me 
rather forcibly by some of my men, I made up my 
mind on one of my early European trips that I 
would take to the field and see what we could do 
toward breaking down this sales resistance. 

“It so happened that my first good opportunity 
came while in Italy. The manager of our Italian 
branch and I found ourselves at a standstill in the 
outside office of the large textile mill whose trade 
had been our objective. Arguments seemed to be 
of no avail, and when the manager appeared upon 
the scene so did the warm temperament of the 
Latin. I had a camera with me, and I asked the 
irate gentleman if he would allow me to take his 
picture at the door in order that I might send it 
back to America to show them how they turn 
down callers in Italy. Whether it was the humor 
of the situation that struck him or whether the 
novelty of the camera (little known in those days) 
made a special appeal, I do not know, but his at- 
tention was won immediately. ‘I thought that was 
a sample case,’ he snapped. “We do not carry 
samples,’ I replied, ‘we sell service.’ After the 
photo had been secured we were invited into his 
office, where he treated us to some exceptionally 
fine Italian wine. We had no more trouble with 
that plant. 

“But there isn’t so much difference in human 
nature here or there,” went on Mr. Prizer, “and 
personally I feel that I owe any success I may 
have had to that valuable asset which has been 
the foundation-stone of many a career, training 
on a small town newspaper, for there you learn 
to study human nature in all its phases. 

“Prior to meeting C. M. Everest, in 1882, I 
had spent about ten years in newspaper work in 
a small town in Pennsylvania, and had been sent 
to Rochester to see what I could do toward in- 
creasing the circulation of the old “Christian 
Union.” At that time Mr. Everest was really the 
active head of the Vacuum Oil Company, as his 
father, although president, was living in Califor- 
nia. Having watched the progress of our canvas- 
sing, which was proceeding quite satisfactorily, 
Mr. Everest made me an offer to take charge of 
the sales campaign he was then instituting within 


may 


a radius of 200 miles from Rochester. At that 
time he was selling lubricating oil to mills and 
factories. When business was thoroughly estab- 
lished in that district, Mr. Everest and I set out 
for the west and opened branches in large centers 
all the way to the coast. 

“It was a little later on, while on a trip through 
the midwest territory, that I ran up against one of 
those difficult selling propositions which keep the 
game interesting. The man I was trying to sell 
was the master mechanic of one of the large rail- 
roads and was known as a difficult customer. He 
loomed up over six feet and had the reputation of 
being ugly in proportion. 

“I gave what nowadays would be called ‘the ap- 
proach’ considerable study. Among other things, 
I inquired of the conductor on the train whether 
this man drank or smoked or had any small vices. 
Apparently he had none, but he did own a fast 
horse. Switching my tactics, I secured his home 
address and went there that evening. When he 
learned my business he told me he had an office to 
do business in, indulged in a carefully chosen line 
of profanity, and seemed quite urgent that I 
should leave. I asked him if he smoked. He did 
not. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I do, and if you will let me 
sit down and rest a while I’ll smoke and you can 
swear.’ We talked horse. At the end of an hour 
he said, ‘Now, how about that dd oil?’ _I sold 
him a big order. 


Characteristics of Overseas Trade 


“When we opened up our foreign trade,” con- 
tinued Mr. Prizer, “it was more or less of an ex- 
periment. Along about 1890 we chose one of our 
men who had been born and brought up in Eng- 
land, and sent him over to Liverpool to make a 
start. We sent a few carloads of oil on ahead to 
bolster up his courage, and opened up the cam- 
paign with that ‘One price to all’ policy which has 
accounted for a large measure of our success. 
Conditions seemed very favorable, and from there 
he worked south. Soon after that we went over 
on the continent. 

“What have you found to be some of the strong 
characteristics of overseas trade?” I asked Mr. 
Prizer. 

“There is one thing that impresses me very 
forcibly,” he replied. “They are difficult to reach ; 
but when they are once convinced of the value of 
what you have to offer and the advantage of its 
use to them, they cannot be easily taken from you, 





- In the mountainous countries of South America practically every class of merchandise is transported on the backs of Llamas. 
group laden with oil in front of the Vacuum Oil Company's office at Oruro, Bolivia 
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and business relations once entered into are very 
apt to be permanent. 

“We went at the thing much after this fashion. 
Our survey showed a serious lack of proper lubri- 
cants in overseas countries. They were using 
mineral and fatty oils, their methods of application 
were wasteful, and their selections of the proper 
oils were poorly determined. We approached 
them on a basis of efficient and economical lubri- 
cation, and introduced mechanical appliances for 
its use. Even so it was by no means easy to con- 
vince them of the value of increasing their initial 
expenditures to the extent of using not only a 
more expensive oil but of the purchase of an im- 
plement for its application. 


Trained Technicians Advise Customers 


“Finally, we entered into an agreement with an 
important and well-known plant whereby we in- 
stalled our equipment at our own expense, reserv- 
ing the privilege of inviting men from the adjoin- 
ing factories to see it in operation. We found this 
one of the most successful means that we em- 
ployed, and through the interest it created we 
found it possible to secure permission to make a 
survey of plants and submit recommendations. 
This was done entirely on our own responsibility, 
but it resulted in 2 continually increasing business. 

“It was at this time that we first conceived the 
idea of appointing an advisory staff of technical 
men to consult with our trade. This staff has been 
so augmented that we now have consulting techni- 
cians within easy reach of all of our distributing 
stations.” 

But the withdrawal of the senior Mr. Evérest 
from the presidency and the election of his son 
made it necessary for Mr. Prizer to assume more 
important executive duties. With his acceptance 
of the vice-presidency he was called to New York 
City, and on the death of C. M. Everest about 
four years ago he was unanimously appointed 
president. A few more months will round out his 
forty years of service. 

Interwoven with the close relationship that ex- 
isted between Mr. Prizer and Mr. Everest is the 
story of the discovery of Vacuum Oil, in whose 
later development these two men played so large 
a part. 

It was in 1865 that Hiram Bond Everest, then 
in his thirty-fifth year, moved from Ohio to Roch- 
ester and opened a grocery store. Soon after 
reaching Rochester he met Matthew Ewing. who 
had a patent for distilling crude oil in vacuum, 
the claim being that by such distillation all of the 
crude oil could be converted into illuminating 
(kerosene) oil. 

Mr. Everest furnished the money, and the two 
men erected an experimental still in Mr. Ewing’s 
back yard. After some experimentation, they dis- 
covered there was a residual product that could 
not be distilled off, and Mr. Everest set to work 


Receiving a shipment of Gargoyle Mobiloils at the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
“Godowns” (warehouses) at Singapore, Straits Settlements 
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to see how it could be utilized. Feeling it might 
be commercially valuable in the tanning of leather, 
he arranged with Alling Bros., well-known cur- 
riers, to make some experiments. The results 
were so satisfactory that Mr. Everest erected a 
still with a crude oil capacity of forty barrels. 
This oil was disposed of to curriers in and around 
Boston. Prior to this time, however, some experi- 
ments had been made with petroleum distillate oil, 
and although the results had been far from satis- 
factory, a patent had been secured for the process 
of using petroleum oil on leather. On the other 
hand, the new oil, known at that time as “Ewing’s 
Patent Vacuum Oil,” met with instant success, 
with the very natural result that the owner of the 
patent referred to threatened to enjoin its use. 

This practically put an end to business with the 
curriers, and Mr. Everest was obliged to go out 
and create a new market. This was accomplished 
by working up a demand for its use among the 
farmers, and its first retail commercial appearance 
was made in square tins that had previously been 
used for canned oysters. Soon a very consider- 
able trade was built up in “Vacuum Harness Oil.” 
The next development was its use in the lubrica- 
tion of steam cylinders. 

It is interesting to note that in 1879 Mr. Everest 
retired from active business, although he retained 





EDWARD PRIZER 
President of the Vacuum Oil Company, who has 
played an important part in the development of the 
company’s worldwidg ramifications 





These sledges, carrying products of the Vacuum Oil Company, navigate in 
spite of snowless streets in Funchal, Madeira. 






the presidency of the Vacuum Oil Co. until about 
1900. He died in 1913, at 83 years, having made 
his fortune not far from the scene of his birth- 
place, which was in Wyoming County, New York. 
It is a far cry from the simple beginnings of 
that early sales campaign in the environs of Roch- 
ester to the present worldwide distribution of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, and it is doubtful whether 
Hiram Everest in his most optimistic moments 
ever dreamed that the insignia of his output would 
dot the globe from pole to pole. It was to a busi- 
ness already firmly established if not broadly ex- 
panded that C. M. Everest, his son, brought the 
freshness of a new and impartial outlook. 


Maintains 250 Stations 


The manufacturing of the oil proceeded on a 
larger and the distribution on a wider scale, and 
today thirty branches, or marketing organizations, 
with two hundred and fifty distributing stations, 
are the means through which the main body func- 
tions and establishes its contact with the various 
countries of the world. In the establishment of 
these branches the world was carefully districted 
with due regard for racial cohesion, shipping facil- 
ities, territorial conditions, leeway for expansion, 
the exigencies of demand and many other consid- 
erations. In some countries it was found best to 
organize separate companies, under the control- 
ling guidance of the parent organization, which 
should be held responsible for the Vacuum Oil 
interests in their particular territory. 

For example, the English company, with head- 
quarters in London, looks after all business in the 
United Kingdom; the French company, in Paris. 
covers France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and 
Algiers ; the Hong Kong office serves the people of 
South China, the Philippine Islands, Straits Set- 
tlements and the Dutch Indies, while Buenos 
Aires is headquarters for all of South America. 

Marketing organizations are managed under 
actively operating boards, with directors or man- 
agers who personally supervise the work of their 
department and are the connecting links between 
the policies of the parent company and their inter- 
pretation in the various countries of the world, 
making it possible to maintain a general uniform- 
ity without detracting from the distinctive sales 
methods necessary for the separate countries. 

Early in its sales development the Vacuum Oil 
Company began to look around for some insignia 
that would be recognizable even “in darkest 
Africa” and might stand as a symbol in those 
countries where illiteracy precluded the possibility 
of distinguishing any definite name. An “SO S” 
was sent out to all the companies, askiuig them to 
contribute their aid in furnishing a trademark or 
emblem. 

The story goes that Sir Phillip Justice, the 
solicitor for the London company, after having 

(Continued on page 388) 
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HOW WE CAN HOLD OUR EXPORT TRADE 


Last December our merchandise exports 

were about $720,000,000, compared with 
1,715,999 a year previous, and with a high 
record of $918,212,671, made in June, 1919. Yet 
our situation is not so flattering as the December 
figures would suggest; for in the last three 
months of the year we do our heaviest exporting 
of farm products, thus abnormally raising the 
totals at this season. In manufactured goods 
which represent the competitive world’s markets 
we have already been losing our hold to some 
extent. True, total exports of these goods per 
month are right up around the top figures; but 
this is due to the great rise in goods prices and 
to the smallness of the recent decline. 
Our position as to exports of manufactures is 
best measured by the percentage of these to total 
exports. In 1917 manufactures represented 47.25 
per cent. of our total exports, but in 1919 they 
were down to 33.08 per cent., and in 1920 they 
recovered to 39.31 per cent. For November, 
1920, they were 41.82 per cent. of the total. 
Meanwhile foods and foodstuffs, which in 1917 
represented only 32.15 per cent. of our total ex- 
ports, rose to 48.50 per cent. for 11 months of 
1920. Before the war, in 1913, for example, 


H OW shall we hold our export trade? 


manufactures ready for consumption were 31.97 


per cent. of our total exports; and this compared 
with 23.52 per cent. ten years earlier. 

Here, then, we have the existing conditions in 
a nutshell. With the growth of our manufactur- 
itig industries there has long been a gradual in- 
crease in the proportion of manufactures to to- 
tal exports. During the war, when Europe was 
short of everything, there was a sudden boom 
in these goods, but this was due mainly to war 
conditions, and now the proportion of manufac- 
tures has fallen back until it is not so very much 
greater than it was before the war. Perhaps it 
is little greater than it would have been without 
any war, because our manufacuring companies 
even prior to 1914 were steadily making progress 
in foreign markets. 

The totals have gone up mostly becaus- of the 
rise in prices rather than the very moderate in- 
crease in quantities; and we should measure our 
success in the conquest of foreign markets by 
the movement of manufactures, since in other 
materials and commodities the world’s supplies 
merely seek their natural level. They are pro- 
duced wherever nature favors them, and they 
flow to the parts of the world where nature does 
not favor their production. It is no more of an 
achievement for us to produce the world’s copper 
and cotton than it is for Asia to produce its tea 
and the Straits Settlements to produce its tin. In 
each case man has merely conformed to the dic- 
tates of nature. 


Time to Wake Up 


In brief, our exports of manufactures are now 
about 40 per cent. of the total, compared with a 
high war record for any one year of 47 1-4 per 
cent., and with ‘32 per cent. just before the war, 
and 23 1-2 per cent. ten years prior to the war. 
This manufacturing percentage, or ratio, to the 
total went up 8 1-2 points (from 23.5 to 32.0) 
during the ten years prior to the war; then it 
gained 15 points from 1913 to 1917, and lost 7 
points from 1917 to 1920. It is now 8 points 
higher than it was in 1913, whereas at the pre-war 


rate of growth it should have been now about 5 * 


points higher without any war benefits to oui 
trade. 
_ It ts plain that we need to hustle if we are go- 
ing to keep our war conquests in the warld’s mar- 
kets. 

France is encroaching upon our automobile 
trade; Germany and Great Britain are competing 


severely with us in chemicals and dyes; all Conti- 


nental Europe is competing with us in sugar; our 


Need for Maintaining Sales of 
Manufactures to Other 
Markets Urgent 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


November exports of leather were about one- 
fourth of those of November a year ago; the 
European steel industries are steadily reviving; 
and foreign countries are considering anti-dump- 
ing legislation. There is plenty of cause for 
rushing reinforcements into our newly conquered 
markets. 

How, then, shall we do this? The answer can 
best be framed after taking a general view of the 
conditions. 

Some of these are that the business depression 
and unemployment are worldwide, and that every 
people is forced to cut its expenses; that the Eu- 
ropean currency inflation is substantially greater 
than it was a year ago; that the majority of Eu- 
ropean nations during the past year have im- 
ported beyond their means and are meeting grow- 
ing difficulty in finding a method of payment; 
that the foreign exchanges, except sterling, have, 











MUST 


We need foreign buyers, as all of us, in- 
cluding farmers and industrial workers, 
have been and still are learning rather 
painfully. There is only one way to at- 
tract foreign buyers; namely, by mak- 
ing prices attractive. If we are to have 
full employment, both wages and prices 
must be reduced. Paul Clay explains 
the whole problem very simply and il- 
luminatingly in this article. I 








during the past year moved generally against the 
interests of the foreign buyers of our goods; and 
that the special starvation demand for our food 
products and raw materials consequent upon the 
depletion of European supplies during the war 
is now passing away. 

What was offered as a forecast in “Forbes” of 
December 28, 1918, has now in part become a 
matter of history, while some of the rest of it is 
becoming history as rapidly as time will permit. 
We said in summary: 


“First, we may assuredly expect what might 
be called a ‘starvation spurt’ in our exports in the 
very near future based upon the starvation of 
Europe not only as respects food, but also in 
regard to materials and supplies generally. 

‘Second, after this spurt we must expect a 
temporary reaction due to the satisfaction of 
hunger and the most urgent wants, and to the 
lack of purchasing power on the part of Eu- 
ropean peoples, and the temporary trade depres- 
sion incident to demobilizing vast armies and 
equally vast war industries. 

“Thirdly, there is no apparent reason to have 
any doubts but that the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope, and the repair even of business properties 
remote from the war regions, will bring with it 
a huge demand for our goods. This very re- 
construction work, however, incidentally serves 
to restore the producing capacity of a war-ridden 
people. 

“Consequently as we look ahead the fourth dis- 
cernible movement is a great decrease in Eu- 
rope’s buying of foreign goods owing to the re- 
storation of her own producing capacity and the 
termination of her reconstruction boom.” 


The starvation spurt in our exports is already 
passing. Indeed, prior to the crop exporting 
period during 1920 our monthly exports made a 
maximum decline from $820,000,000 in March 
to $579,000,000 in August. During the next few 
months, or possibly the whole of the present year, 
we are bound to witness the export depression 
mentioned above as the second of these important 


_ changes. 


The lack of purchasing power is seri- 
ously felt abroad already, and now that Europe 
has provided or her 1920 food supply, her pur- 
chases from us for some months are sure to be 
disappointing. 

The difficulties to be met, then, are principally 
the growth of foreign competition, the temporary 
poverty of our best customers and the inflation 
of the costs of American products to foreign con- 
sumers on account of the adverse foreign ex- 
changes. 

The general remedy then is self-evident. To 
meet the foreign competition we should cut 
prices; to ameliorate the consequence of foreign 
poverty we should cut prices; and to overcome 
the high costs of American products to con- 
sumers we should cut prices. 


Cut Prices Or Lose Business 


It may also be added that as an offset to the 
fact that our goods are not generally made to suit 
the peculiar wants and specifications of the for- 
eign markets in which they are sold, we should 
cut prices; and that to convince the rest of the 
world that we are not really such rank money 
grabbers as we appeared to be from 1916 to 1920, 
we should cut prices. 

Of course, the producer may not agree with 
this program. But the question is how far he 
can disagree with it and sell his goods abroad. 
In all probability he cannot. Abroad as at home 
the practical alternative before the majority of 
producers is to cut prices or keep the goods. Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and South America are de- 
flating the same as we are; and war prices cannot 
be paid by peoples recewing only peace wages and 
peace incomes. The real interests of the pro- 
ducer himself are best served by price-cutting ; 
and the answer to the allegation that it will wipe 
out the margin of profit is that if the cost of pro- 
duction is too high to admit of such a cut, then 
the cost of production must be reduced. We have 
had to reduce costs in our domestic trade, and 
we can do it in our foreign business. 

The dominant and compelling factor is that 
we must cut or we will lose the business. Other 
nations are doing it all over the world, and the 
way to win in a time like this is to lead the pro- 
cession instead of following it. The last pro- 
ducer to lower the price to his customers is the 
very one who loses the largest number of cus- 
tomers. If wages make our producing costs too 
high, then wages must fall. The word “must” 
is the proper one to use in this connection, be- 
cause neither the employer nor the employee has 
any choice in the matter. The empioyer cannot 
keep on producing at a loss, and the laborer can- 
not grow fat while loafing in the hope that he 
can buy a dollar’s worth of necessities for $1.25 
and sell a dollar’s worth of labor for $2.00. 

People are now learning that wages, prices and 
profits are inexorably tied together. Nobody de- 
manded cuts in the cost of living more insistently 
than labor; and yet, broadly speaking, the fact 
is that every cut in the price of anything cuts 
somebody’s wages. As a general rule, about one- 
half of the market price of what the laborer pro- 
duces is paid to him in wages, while the other 
half goes to pay for the materials upon which he 
works, and the plant in which he works, and to 
supply the employers with a profit which induces 
them to do business, and pay the capitalist a net 
return of about 5 1-2 per cent. on the money in- 
vested in the business. Indeed, the general aver- 
age return on invested capital before the war was 
less than 5 1-2 per cent. 

The pith of the matter is that in ordinary times 
prices cannot be cut without cutting wages, and 
that even in boom times after wages and costs of 
production have risen to their normal ratio to 
prices, it still remains true that to cut prices the 

(Continued on page 378) 





SAVE! SAVE! 


AVE your money, son! 
+ heaven, save your money! 
I know it’s old stuff. I know that it’s 
copy-book language, “Ben” Franklin dope, and 
pabulum fed to the press and the public by many 
a smug, bland, old hypocrite who happens to have 
achieved monetary opulence. 

I don’t blamé you for being impatient with the 
“old birds” who tell you how they went about in 
seedy habiliments, or lived on beans and coffee, 
in order to save their first hundred or thousand 
dollars. Theirs was a narrow penuriousness that 
usually shows in their present conceptions and per- 
ceptions of life. They are the head-waggers and 
the sour-faced “viewers with alarm” of all the 
optimisms ‘and enthusiasms of youth. 

But for all your natural antipathy to such a 
source of counsel, son, don’t forget that these old 
wiseacres are fundamentally right. They carried 
their philosophy to the point of miserliness—and 
that was wrong—but their philosophy is correct. 

It’s taken me sixteen years to learn that, and 
the learning hasn’t been pleasant. That’s why I’m 
telling it to you now with all sincerity. 

If you want to know the real terrors and hor- 
rors and desolations of drink, ask the man who 
has soaked alcohol into his system until it is a 
chemical need and a gnawing craving of his tis- 
sues. And, if you want to know why you ought 
to save your money, ask the spendthrift who has 
reached forty; ask me! 

If I knew some public-spirited millionaire who 
wanted to do a great service to the youth of his 
country, I’d get him to put a spendthrift of forty 
on a soap box on every conspicuous corner in the 
country to tell the world. We spendthrifts are 
the men to preach thrift, and to preach it with 
passion and color that come from the heart. We 
know. 

Because. I’m a spendthrift, I’m not acquainted 
with millionaires, public-spirited or otherwise, but 
a magazine can make my voice heard in the land 
as though I were using a megaphone in ten thou- 
sand places at once—and from this magazine I 
shout : 

“Save your money!” 

I shout it aloud, because it has come upon me 
suddenly and all in a heap that I am, at forty, 
financially, where I was at twenty-four—in debt, 
not for investment or hopeful business ventures, 
but for clothes, and doctors, and groceries—for 
things consumed and outworn; for dead horses. 


For the love of 


Series of Lost Opportunities 


After a recent stock taking of my career, I 
realize that my whole sixteen years of success- 
ful earning since I left college constitute one 
dreary series of lost opportunities, unrealized 
chances for advancement in my profession, be- 
cause I did not save. 

My failure to save made me a nuisance to my 
friends and a weariness to the flesh of those who 
extended me credit, and was the cause of troubles 
innumerable that extend through my working 
career. 

This is not the story of a “down-and-outer.” 
I am making more money now than ever before 
in my life, and my prospects for the next ten years 
are for increasing returns. Until I sat down and 
took inventory of myself recently, I had been 
dwelling on these aspects of my career with a good 
deal of satisfaction. My self-survey has cured 
that. For that first real cost-accounting of my 
life showed me starkly that I was, up to forty, a 
failure. 

Poverty is not necessarily failure, nor is debt. 
The possession of wealth is not always success. 
Everi in my present situation I would not change 
~places with many men who point with pride to 
heaped riches for which they have paid more than 
those’riches are worth. 

But it is faiture to be poor at forty because you 
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SAYS THIS SPENDTHRIFT 


Confessions of a “Failure at 
Forty” Carry a Burning 
Warning to Many 


have been too careless and thoughtless to provide 
against it. It is failure to be in debt for things 
that a little frugality—“frugality” is too narrow a 
word, I should say “common sense”—would have 
paid for in cash. And not to have a moderate 
sum tucked away against emergencies, at forty 
when acquiring that sum needed only ordinary 
foresight without serious sacrifice, is failure. And 
that kind of failure is mine. 

The debts with which I started my work as a 
self-sustaining being were not large, and they 
were, I think, justified. They represented the 
difference between the cost of adequate education 








A REFORMED PRODIGAL 


The term “what might have been” us- 
ually brings to mind hopeless, helpless 
derelicts—driftwood from the social 
wreckage of the times. The author of 
this article is not such an one. He is a 
brilliant writer, widely known, and gen- 
erally considered comfortably well off. 
But he says he is a “failure at forty,” 
a sort of reformed prodigal who finds no 
fatted calf awaiting him, but only debts 
and doubts and that disconcerting “Oh! 
What I might have been!” His con- 
fessions throb with sincerity—and poign- 
ant regret. They carry a burning les- 
son for many. 








and the money my parents could supply and I 
could earn. Other men in similar situations have 
covered this difference more successfully than I, 
but I think I did the best I could according to 
my capacity. 

But, from then on, the record is one of cumula- 
tive thriftlessness. I cannot even urge the ex- 
cuse of small pay. My first regular job paid me 
twenty dollars a week, and sixteen years ago a 
young man could live on that decently—and save 
something. And within a year I was making 
thirty dollars a week. At the end of four years 
my salary was forty dollars weekly. 

That is not “big money” now, nor was it then. 
But it was adequate to support me with comfort. 
I spent all of it, and more. And it took me four 
years to pay those college debts that should have 
been cleared in a year, 

I roomed with a man who earned less than I. 
Our expenses for board, room and washing were 
identical. He wore better clothes than I did, he 
went to the same parties, he was never a “piker” 
when it came to sharing in the cost of amusements. 
Yet, he laid aside five or ten dollars a week, and, 
when I was broke, he lent me money. 

I didn’t drink or gamble heavily. But where 
he smoked a pipe, I had to have good cigars. And 
where he bought his tobacco and paid for it, I 
shook dice for my smokes. He kept away from 
the slot machines that paid money when you won, 
I played them. 

He bowled and played pool now and then; I 
bowled and played pool three or four evenings a 
week. Bowling and pool are rational amusements 
taken in moderation. But they cost money—and 
my indulgence in them so often was an expense 
greater than I could really afford—to say noth- 
ing of the waste of time. Please understand me, 
I believe a certain amount of “waste of time” is 
healthy, a careless relaxation that preserves a 
man’s resiliency. The young man who is always 
“strictly business” and who uses every moment 
for sleep,- work, or study is losing part of the 


joyous heritage of youth. He may become 
monetary success but he’ll be a poor stick other. 
wise. 

The fact remains, however, that, unless you in. 
tend to make pool your chief occupation in life 
four evenings a week is too much. It was too 
much for me. I wish I had read the books | 
might have read while I was calculating angles 
on a pool table. 

I lost my job twice in those four years—both 
times through no fault of my own. But the 
fact that I had to borrow money to tide me over, 
and that I had to rely on the kind-heartedness and 
patience of landladies and boarding-house keepers 
until I found employment again, was my fault, 
It should have warned me—it didn’t. Oh, yes, J 
paid those debts. I always have paid such debts, 
So much of the record is clear. But I had no rea- 
son, except my own carelessness, for contracting 
them. 

At the end of that four years I considered that 
I had about exhausted the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in that town, and I came to New York, 
It was the right move—and the right time for it, 
Yet, to make it I had again to turn to my friends 
for help. I landed in Manhattan with ten dollars, 
I still have a good deal of pride in the fact that, 
with so small a capital, I managed to stay in New 


’ York, get my start, and make good, so far as earn- 


ing a living is concerned. Perhaps, if I had had 
more money I should not have plunged with quite 
such fervor into the great game of the metropolis. 
In this instance the lack of cash may not have 
hampered me, yet to start on a new venture with 
so tiny a stake, when I could, by ordinary pru- 
dence, have had five hundred dollars, was an in- 
dictment of my whole four years of preparation. 
What stings most in this retrospect is the reali- 
zation that my spendthrift ways have brought me 
nothing [ might not have had along with reason- 
able thrift. A thousand dollars a year laid aside 
would have robbed me of no pleasure, no health- 
ful indulgence, no educative experience which the 
spending of it brought me. I don’t know where 
or how that thousand went, every year. I have 
no joyous memories of its exact expenditure to 
console me for its dissipation. But I have a dozen 
recollections of opportunities for investment in 
business, in travel, in general broadening of my 
culture and my abilities, which I have lost. 


What Might Have Been 


Why, had I saved even five hundred dollars a 
year and simply put it into the savings bank, I’d 
have more than six thousand dollars now. I 
haven't it—and even the fifteen hundred dollars 
in Liberty bonds, which I bought during the war, 
is pledged for debts that, when paid, will leave 
me perhaps three hundred dollars. 

Optimism is an attribute of youth. It is re- 
sponsible for my ability somehow to weather 
storms that would gray some men’s hair. But it 
is, in my case, responsible for most of the storms. 
I had worried along some way through tempests 
big and little. And I simply failed to recognize 
that time was slipping by and that each storm left 
me with a little less toughness and resiliency in 
my timbers. 

I recognize it now—I first looked that fact 
in the face when I overheard a girl of twenty 
speak of me as “middle-aged.” I laughed to my- 
self at the description, for I am middle-aged 
neither in appearance nor in habit of mind. And 
then, suddenly, I thought : “Why, she’s right, after 
all. I’m forty!” 

I pondered that thought for some days, fre- 
quently, though not steadily; until the inevitable 
question came to me: “And where are you, at 
forty ?” 

I’m where I was at twenty-four—with sixteen 
fewer years to go on. I’m a failure, insofar as 

(Continued on page 378) 
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OPPORTUNITIES BEYOND THE BORDER 


EW Americans realize the extraordinary 
F commercial attainments of Canada. With 
. population slightly under 9,000,000, or 
about equal to that of Pennsylvania, her total 
foreign commerce in 1920 amounted to $2,639,- 
700,000 in Canadian dollars, or more than one- 
sixth that of the United States. 

No country comes anywhere near equalling 
the per capita average shown by the foreign trade 
figures of Canada. With a population averag- 
ing onl) 2.42 persons to the square mile, compared 
with about 34 in the United States, Canada has 
immense untouched resources in metals, lumber, 
water power, fisheries, furs, farm lands, and pos- 
sibly oil. No limit can be set to the ultimate busi- 
ness, growth of our northern neighbor. 

Canada raised and equipped nearly 600,000 men 
during the world war—or 7 per cent. of the popu- 
lation—with casualties of 48,000 killed and 156,- 
000 wounded. The total war expenditures 
amounted to two and one-half billion dollars. 
The figures below show the forceful and intelli- 
gent way the Canadians organize production and 
distribution of goods. 

The Canadians are a people accustomed to 
meeting difficulties, and overcoming them. Their 
importance to us as a market, as well as a source 
of raw materials, is apparent. In 1920, the 
Dominion stood second among the list of nations 
exporting to as well as importing from the United 
States. As a buyer of American goods, she was 
surpassed only by the United Kingdom, and, as a 
seller to us, only by Cuba. 

Canada’s exports for 1917 were swollen by the 
large amounts of ammunition and military sup- 
plies, the total exports being $1,587,430,855 as 
against total imports of $1,005,134,229 for that 
year. The figures for the three following years, 
in Canadian dollars, were: 


Exports. Imports. 
See $1,262,432,573  $906,945,150 
a Sea 1,286,090,372 940,570,691 
eee 1,302,805,114 — 1,336,900,956 


Efficient Transportation System 


_ The explanation for these large totals is to be 
found only in the fact that production of goods 
is large in Canada. There are many indications 
that our northern neighbors have learned the les- 
son that to buy labor-saving machinery is the sur- 
est means of increasing wages and profits. A 
railroad is a primary kind of labor-saving device, 
and Canada, considering her small population, is 
by far the most progressive country in the world 
in land transportation. Brazil, for example, whose 
area compares with Canada’s as 9 to 10, and whose 
population is twenty-two million, possesses less 
than one-half as much railroad mileage. 

_ Development of water power has been exten- 
sive. At the present time 2,000,000 h. p. of elec- 
trical energy is generated in Canada, 90 per cent. 
ot it being produced by hydro-electric generating 
plants. Manufacturing industries have attracted 
a large total of investment capital, as the follow- 
ing statistics for 1918, giving amounts in Cana- 
dian dollars, will show: , 

Electric light and power companies, $401,942,- 
402; pulp and paper, $241,344,704; lumber and 
shingles, $182,254,740; rolling mills and steel fur- 
naces, $109,538,103 ; slaughter and packing, $86, 
969,756; foundry and machine shops, $84,122,- 
446 ; flour and grist mills, $78,303,022 ; agricultural 
in iplements, $74,410,603 ; car repairs, $72,322,688 ; 
shipbuilding, $56,299,033; smelting, $56,135,981, 
and cottons, $53,796,394. 

_Foreign capital plays an important part. The 
United States investors have shown foresight in 
this respect. They have purchased Canadian gov- 
ernment, provincial and municipal securities, as 
well as bonds and stock of private enterprises. 

Some six hundred American-owned plants are 


Canada Second Largest Buyer 
of American Products and 
Is Expanding 


By a Foreign Trade Expert 


said to be in Canada, and it is estimated that nearly 
one and a quarter billion dollars is the present 
total of American investment in Canada, com- 
pared with about one-fifth that amount seven years 
ago. 

From such investments flows a stream of in- 
terest and profits which go to form in part the so- 
called “invisible balance of trade,” that would 
normally have the effect of keeping Canadian ex- 
ports in excess of imports. 

The disturbed transition period since the armis- 
tice partly explains the discount now prevailing 
on Canadian money. The effect of a fall in Cana- 
dian exchange would be to discourage in Canada 
the purchase of American goods, for the premium 
on American dollars would be equivalent to a cor- 
responding increase in the price of every dollar’s 
worth of goods purchased here. Contrariwise, the 
relative cheapness of Canadian dollars may act as 


.a stimulus to imports into the United States from 


Canada, thereby fostering further growth of the 
Dominion’s industries. 

Thus from all points of view the future of Can- 
ada seems bright and hopeful. With the immi- 
gration into Canada of many of our own western 
farmers and the well-organized system the Do- 
minion has installed in England and elsewhere to 
promote desirable immigration, the character of 
the future population bids fair to continue high. 


Everything indicates growth and prosperity for 
the future. 

Encouraging indeed are the trade relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. In 1920 the 
United States shipped 68.9 per cent. of all the im- 
ports that went into Canada. . 

The 1920 figures show the United States to be 
the leading purchaser of Canadian products. 
Forty-four per cent. of all of the Canadian ex- 
ports came to this country. The United Kingdom 
took 26.8 per cent. ; Italy, 4.4 per cent.; Belgium, 
3.7 per cent.; France, 2.8 per cent.; Greece, 2.3 
per cent., and the balance of 16 per cent. went to 
other countries. 

A complete study of Canadian manufactures is 
beyond the scope of the present article, and recent 
figures are not available. But it is interesting to 
study the ten leading industries manufacturing for 
export in 1918, when Canada’s exports reached the 
highest total in her history. Flour and grist led 
the list with exports amounting to $266,537,122. 
The others follow: Slaughter and packing, $229,- 
231,666; rolling mills and steel furnaces, $209,- 
706,319; munitions, $186,034,920; lumber and 
shingles, $146,333,192 ; pulp and paper, $119,309,- 
434; butter and cheese, $94,927,032; foundry and 
machine shops, $82,493,897; shipbuilding, $74,- 
799,411, and cottons, $66,399,228. The amounts 
are given in Canadian dollars. 

It is not yet possible to list the names, grades 
and values of Canada’s purchases in the United 
States during 1920, because the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has not yet made a complete report. 
It is known, however, that, during the first eleven 
months of the past’ year, bituminous coal con- 
stituted one of the largest American commodities 
purchased. 

What was also high in the list of imports from 
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the United States other large items were print- 
cloths, metal-working machinery, automobiles, 
steel products, oil, paraffin, gasoline, tobacco and 
cotton seed. 

Comparison of 1920 with the previous twelve 
months reveals a substantial increase in Canada’s 
imports—41 per cent.—but, in the exports of 
purely Canadian products, an increase of only 2% 
percent. — 

From 1868 to 1893 Canada was pre-eminently 
an importing country. In these twenty-five years, 
only twice, namely, in 1881 and 1882, did the total 
value of exports exceed the total value of imports. 
But following the panic year of 1893, the next 
decade showed a shift in the current of trade and, 
until 1904, each year witnessed an excess of ex- 
ports over imports. With 1904 another cycle be- 
gan, and for ten years the annual imports were 
largely in excess of exports. War disrupted Can- 
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ada’s peaceful economic evolution and caused a 
very rapid and perhaps not altogether wholesome 
exploitation of her natural resources. Her ex- 
ports climbed to nearly $1,600,000,000 in 1918. 
The following table shows the imports and ex- 
ports for a period of thirteen years: 


Total 
Exports 


263,368,952 
259,922,366 
298,763,993 
290,000,210 
307,716,151 
377,068,355 
455,437,224 
461,442,509 
779,300,070 


Total 
Imports 


* 351,879,955 
288,217,515 
369,815,427 
451,745,108 
521,448,309 
670,089,066 
618,457,144 
455,446,312 
507,817,159 


Year 
( Fiscal) 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


845,330,903 
962,543,746 
916,429,335 
1,064,516,169 


1,179,211,109 
1,586,169,792 
1,268,765 ,285 
1,286,658,7 09 


There is an indication that Canada’s trade cy,. 
rents again are shifting toward another “adyers 
trade balance.” 

It would behoove the United States to give heey 
to the large and growing demand of our neares 
foreign market and to study the opportunities 
that abound there. Let us remember the fabje 
of the old man who vainly searched far and wide 
for a buried treasure! Returning home discop. 
solate and sad after many weary years, he made 
the strange discovery that the treasure which had 
hitherto eluded him lay hidden all the time in the 
field next his home. 


To Link Our Schools and Industry 


of allied morale in the great war—sharing, plus 
the lure of the right ideal of civilization. 

lf industry to be successful must be built upon 
truth, the schools must adopt a method of recita- 
tion which trains for criticising, for testing, for 
doubting, instead of for merely accepting. The 
truth is improved by being tested. ‘The printed 
page is not infallible. The author of a text may 
be suggestive but not necessarily final. There is 
no trace of insubordination in eagerness for proof. 
“Why shall I study algebra?,” deserves more 
than the usual answer: “Because it is required.” 
The pupil who succeeds these days is he who ab- 
sorbs the lesson, then regurgitates it undigested in 
the presence of a rather sleepy class. ‘Lhe chap 
who bristles with bothersome questions and an- 
noying doubts is not, in many classes, an agree- 
able member. Of course, honest questioning is to 
be carefully differentiated from glibly impertinent 
querying. 

If industry is to honor functioning, the schools 
must be free from all political influences. Students 
are amazingly well aware of the inefficient teacher, 
the opportunist principal or the favored rich or 
influential child in the room. American schools 
are excellently fearless in treating the children of 
rich and poor alike. As much can not be said 
of the freedom of the schools from the influence 
of the powerful friends of the Board of Educa- 
tion, who insist upon positions for their favorites 
in the teaching force. “Push” is an American 
word, and original ; “pull” has been imported. A 
wise educator-administrator said once to a group 
of mothers who came to him to complain of the 
partiality of a teacher towards a child of wealthy 
parents: “You mothers ought to thank God that 


(Continued from page 372) 


it is not your children who are spoiled by being 
favored. Lhe mother of the favored child has a 
valid complaint.” 

If boys and girls are to be given a basis of 
right choosing in industry, the schools must afford 
to all children opportunities for trying out many 


occupations. Such opportunities may be given by . 


allowing various businesses in the school itself to 
be organized and conducted as a part of the school 
work. Why not havea pupil-manned school bank, 
school store, school repair squad, school lunch or- 
ganization? Why not have secretarial groups to 


. write the principal’s official letters and to manage 


the office details? Why should the public pay to 
have every service performed for pupils when the 
performance of these very duties -is vocational 
training? Many object that students may flit from 
task to task. Reasonable flitting is again a tine 
kind of vocational experience, quite harmless early 
in life, very perilous later in life. Why not pay 
pupils in real cash for services done the school or 
the group? One school in America has over thirty 
well-established businesses which are prospering. 
Furthermore, the institutions of industry outside 
the school should be willing to offer experience 
to boys and girls, if it be true that the man is first 
and the product secondary. Why not ask boys, 
during the Summers, from grades seven to twelve, 
to work in the world, and to bring from their 
employers each Summer a report of standing, this 
report to be included as an integral part of the 
school record? How shall children learn indus- 
try or how shall they choose wisely the kind of 
life work they wish without a series of trials? In 
these trials the use of psychological tests will aid 
and will cancel many mistakes. Employers must 


be willing to employ boys as learners for Summer 
periods even at some sacrifice to quantity produc- 
tion, if full cooperation is to be possible. 

But why speak of “schools” and “industry”? 
The schools rank first among the industries which 
put the man first—for the man is their product, 
‘Lhe schools are the engines ‘for constructing out 
of the coming generations a spirit and practice 
of industry which shall contribute to the abund- 
ance of life. The schools can, quietly and surely, 
create an American Industry which will include 
all workers, which will put the making of men 
first, which will be a potent example ot sharing, 
which will insist upon the truth in all relationships, 
which will preserve the heart of American inde- 
pendence, and which will be founded upon right 
individual choices of vocations. 

In the creating of this sort of industry, there 
will be a reciprocal effect of industry upon the 
schools, so that the latter will recognize only the 
culture which is expressed in action; will make 
subjects and studies secondary to qualities, atti- 
tudes, and ideals; will represent the combined 
planning of teachers and pupils; will cause stu- 
dents to be most eager for the truth, and willing 
to follow the truth anywhere; will remain free 
from the sly complications and dominations of 
politics; will afford abundant means for putting 
the pupils into the actual workaday situations, 
which, because real, are the only refuges from 
artificiality, 

Just so will another useless Chinese wall be- 
tween education and life be pulled down and there 
will be the inevitable result of co-operation, 
namely, mutual gain to the schools from indus- 
try and to industry from the schools. 





How We Can Hold Our Export Trade 

(Continued from page 375) 
producer must also cut wages. Nor is the cutting 
of wages so great a hardship as it seems. Most 
of the cuts recently announced, for example, are 
20 per cent. or less, and yet the cost of living, 
according to the best available averages and 
actual retail costs, is off between 20 and 25 
per cent. 

Temporarily we are facing difficult times in 
our export trade. In hard times people econo- 
mize the most upon manufactured goods, because 
old shoes can be worn, whereas yesterday’s din- 
ner will not satisfy hunger. Accordingly, manu- 
factured goods are comparatively difficult to sell 
at home or abroad in times of depression like 
these. Our policy, then, should be to take heroic 
measures, and these same measures promise us 
the greatest ultimate profits. If prices, profits, 
wages and costs of living are all scaled down to- 
gether and approximately in proportion to each 
other, nobody will be really hurt, and we shall 
gain a great advantage in the foreign markets. 

We possess no magic wand with which to con- 
jure up foreign buyers, and our power to boost 


export prices and profits has vanished. Compe- 
tition is becoming the order of the day; all peo- 
ples are saving the pennies; and the exporter 
who will get the business in the reconstruction 
boom to begin a year or two hence is the one who 
produces the best possible article at the lowest 
possible cost, and is quickest to meet the needs of 
a world impoverished first by war, and then by 
credit inflation. 


Save! Save! Says This Spendthrift 


(Continued from page 376) 


I have failed to provide out of my ability and 
within my capacity. I’m a failure by every oppor- 
tunity I’ve missed because I didn’t or wouldn’t 
be ordinarily careful with my money. I’m, mone- 
tarily, a failure by reason of the fifteen thousand 
dollars, or the twenty-five thousand dollars, I 
should possess had I been thrifty, and the six thou- 
sand dollars I should own had I been even moder- 
ately thoughtful. I’m a failure because when my 
friends who have helped me require my help I 
can’t give them the only real assistance that 
amounts to anything—money. I’m a failure be- 


cause I’m dependent on others to lift me out of 
my difficulties. 

In all this bleak task of cost-accounting on my 
career I find only this comfort: I have at last suc- 
ceeded in placing the blame for my troubles ex- 
actly where it belongs—on myself. And if I can 
hold myself to that judicial attitude, there is a 
fair chance that at the end ot ten years—should | 
live that long—I, may have laid aside enough 
money to face the next ten years with more cheer 
than I look upon this coming decade. And that 
will be, for me, something fairly close to success. 

Save your money, son; save your money! 
Spend enough to live wisely and well, for good 
food, good clothes, rational amusement! The 
man who scrimps on these is starving his mental 
and physical plant. Keep that plant at its highest 
efficiency; spend to do it! Don’t deny yourself 
anything that really means betterment in the met- 
tal, moral or physical sense! But be sure your 
spending does mean just that! Consider my case! 

Save your money, son! I, who am broke and a 
failure at forty, beg you by my own bitter ex- 
perience, for the love of heaven, save your 
money ! 
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I decline to recognize any conflict of interest 
among the participants in industry. The destruc- 
tion of one is the ruin of the other, the suspicion 
or rebellion of one unavoidably involves the other. 
In conflict is disaster, in understanding there is 
triumph. But the insistent call is for labor, man- 
agement and capital to reach understanding. 

The human element comes first, and I want the 
employers in industry to understand the aspira- 
tions, the convictions, the yearnings of the millions 
of American wage-earners, and I want the wage- 
earners to understand the problems, the anxieties, 
the obligations of management and capital, and all 
of them understand their relationship to the peo- 
ple and their obligations to the Republic. Out of 
this will come the unanimous committal to 
economic justice, and in economic justice lies that 
social justice which is the highest essential to hu- 
man happiness.—Warren G. Harding. 

x * * 


For everything you must have a plan. What- 
ever is not profoundly considered in its detail pro- 
duces no good results. I trust nothing to chance. 
—Napoleon. ; 

* * * 

Men succeed only as they work together. With- 
out companionship ambition droops, courage fags, 
reason totters, ambition vanishes, and the man 
dies. Nature puts a quick limit on the horrors of 
solitary confinements—he unhinges the reason of 
the prisoner, and he addresses comrades who have 
no existence save in his fevered imagination. The 
man who does useful work is in direct communi- 
cation with other people—he works for others, 
and the thought that he is doing something for 
somebody sustains him.—Elbert Hubbard. 

** @ 


Be careful, be cautious of your thoughts—they 
rule you and the people you come in contact with. 
—The Spartan. 

x * * 

Are you standing so still, that in the light re- 
flected from a brilliant 1920, you cast a shadow 
upon 1921? Last year is collecting dust in one 
of the corners of antiquity. Consign last year’s 
methods to the same place. Substitute vision for 
retrospect, and let the light from your enthusiasm 
annihilate the shadows.—Kellygram. 

x * * 

A friend of mine told me this story. 

It seems one day, that John Burroughs was 
walking with a friend down Fifth Avenue. Just 
as they were passing a building in course of con- 
struction, where dirt was piled close to the side- 
walk, Mr. Burroughs stopped suddenly. 

“I hear a cricket,” he said, and walking over to 
the pile of dirt he removed a rock and picked up 
the cricket. 

As they went their way, the friend commented 
upon the fact that of all the people passing that 
pile of dirt, Burroughs was the only one to hear 
the song of the cricket. 

“No, it is not so strange,” replied Mr. Bur- 
roughs. “If I were to drop a half dollar on the 
pavement all would hear and all would stop.”— 
Clifford A. Sloan. 

* * * 
_ Give me the young man with $50 in the bank— 
in any bank—money he has earned and saved him- 
self, and I will show you a young man who is 
started on the road to success.—R. W. Sears. 


How the Markets Came Down 
from the War 


After Southey’s “Cataract of Lodore” 
By Richard A. Foley 


Let us see how the Markets 
Came down from the War. 


From their sources in strife, 
Which to them meant new life; 
From their exports 
And their imports 
Their mills and their bills; 
Through making and selling 
First they grew and they spread 
While the whole world ran red 
And ’twas shame for the telling. 
And thence they developed 
Every country enveloped, 
They widened and grew. 
Almost every man knew 
The world wanted our wares— 
Both our wheat and our tares— 
Our bread and our bullets 
And bayonets and pullets. 
Till in that rapid race 
To save and to slay 
They set a mad pace 
That we feel till this day. 
The world cried for more— 
We coined gold out of war 
And prices went higher— 
The whole world on fire— 
Confusion, profusion 
Of stocks mounting further and profits a 
store. 


Then gladness and madness . 
And badness and sadness 

And quivering and shivering 

And hurrying and scurrying 

While the world watched the ticker 
Till the War flame’s last flicker. 


Then dividing and sliding and biding, 
Cogitation, hesitation, speculation. 
Insiders to outsiders 
First buyers to worst buyers; 
With smiles, with guiles, and with wiles 
With craft and with graft— 
The wise sold the daft. 


Taking and shaking and faking and mistaking 

"Mongst brokers and bankers and sellers and 
buyers, 

And fliers, and criers and tryers and liars— 

January, February, November, December— 

Nineteen-twenty, first plenty, then full of poor 


mg, on 7 
All gliding, then —s and hiding and sliding, 
u 


Shares rushing and flushing and slushing and 
gushing, 

Bonds jumping, then plumping and bumping and 
thumping, 


Mills posing and nosing and dozing and closing, 

Labor stuffing and gruffing and bluffing and 
snuffling ; 

Money rightening and heightening and frighten- 
ing and tightening, ; 

Gamblers zoning and droning, then groaning and 
moaning, 


Markets grumbling and rumbling and tumbling 
and humbling 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
clashing ; 

And so never-ending, but always descendin 

Paper profits and others in tax losses blending, 

Crash after crash and smash after smash— 

First a bump, then a thump, then a bolt and a 
jolt— 

New lows every day and new margins to pay— 

To-night’s millionaire next day broken and bare— 


All at once and all o’er with a mighty uproar— 


And this way the Markets came down from 
the War. 
For blood begets blood and the world pays for 
strife, 
And eey grows not on Death, but on 
e. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 
If somebody came up to you right now and 
asked you “What are you trying to do with your 
life?”, what answer would you make? Could you 
sit down and write it out? You think you could? 


Well, just try to express your ideal in words and 
see for yourself if you have a clearly defined plan. 


* * * 


Edward W. Bok won a great public for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, not by giving people what 
they wanted, but by giving them something better. 


Of course he gave them the subjects they 
wanted, but always on a slightly higher plane. 

His psychology, as he explains it in his own 
autobiography, was simple: “Come down to the 
level which the public sets and it will leave you 
at the moment you do it. It always expects of 
its leaders that they shall keep a notch above or 
a step ahead. The American public always wants 
something a little better than it asks for and 
the successful man, in catering to it, is he who 
follows this golden rule.” 


The man or woman who awakens finer feelings 
in other men and women, who raises standards, 
who holds aloft ideals, who helps people live life 
more abundantly, will never know what it is to 


want followers. 
* * * 


I have just been thinking about the sun. It 
doesn’t make any special demands upon people 
but it gives so generously of its light and heat 
that all growing things turn instinctively to it. 
To win people to us all we need to do is radiate 
help, light and warmth—give them that which 
will make them grow. It is a simple success 
formula, isn’t it? 

* * * 


Voltaire used to have a test to ascertain the 
sense of responsibility of an individual. He would 
say: “Suppose you could push a button and thus 
obtain your dearest wish—love, fame, wealth, or 
power—and at the same time cause the death of 
an unknown person in China? Would you push 
the button?” 

Would you? The answer is yes or no, with 
out any if’s and but’s. Maybe you can get a slant 
at your own character by thinking it over. 








To prevent idling and delay at the service counters there is a moving 
belt which carries the trays from one counter to another. 


service for thirty-four persons a minute 
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A general view of the giant main cafeteria of the Westinghouse Lunch Club, operated by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. This cafeteria 
has a seating capacity of 1,500 


THIS CAFETERIA A GOOD INVESTMENT 


HE largest cafeteria in the world is in 

i the plant of the Westinghouse Electric 

& Manufacturing Company, at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. It was built as a business 
proposition—not for philanthropic or adver- 
tising purposes. It is an investment which 
will return dividends for a long time to the 
company, even though it cost a big outlay and 
is operated on a non-profit basis. 

The cafeteria was built, after much delib- 
eration and considerable experimenting, to 
increase contentment and efficiency among the 
employees. This, that and the other thing 
were tried out with varying success; finally 
it was determined that what the plant needed 
above all else was a special building to be set 
aside as a cafeteria, equipped w:th everything 
that would make for efficiency and ease in 
operation. 

Accordingly, contracts were let for con- 
struction and equipment. Albert Pick & Com- 
pany provided the equipment, working in close 
co-operation with the builders. The result 
of that co-operation was a cafeteria that will 
be a pattern for the industrial world to 
follow. 

Located on Braddock avenue, across the 
street from the main group of Westinghouse 
buildings, the cafeteria is easy of access to 
all employees. It is accessible also to the public, 
although “outside business” is not sought. It is 
a three-story building of brick and concrete, 300 
feet long and 100 feet deep, and decidedly attrac- 
tive from an architectural standpoint. 

The first and second floors are used for 
cafeteria purposes. A cafeteria for women 
and one for men are on the first floor. The 
entire second floor is one cafeteria for men 
and women. On the third floor is the East 
Pittsburg Club, the officers’ dining room, the 
kitchen, an auditorium and lecture room. In 
the basement is the refrigerating machinery 
and the laundry. Throughout the building are 
sanitary bubbling fountains which are supplied 
with cold drinking water from the central 
refrigerating plant. 

Three thousand people may enter this build- 
ing, eat their lunch, and be out again in twenty- 
two minutes. 

One crowd can get out and another get in 
without any complications whatever. The 
employees enter at the center and proceed up 
an incline, or “ramp,” to the second floor. 
Thence, they go to the section of the cafeteria 
nearest them. They leave at either end, down 
other “ramps.” There is a continuous circu- 
lation of employees in and out through vari- 
ous entrances during lunch and supper hour. 

The “ramp” is highly interesting and im- 
portant. It ascends on a 14 per cent. grade. 
There are no elevators in the building w‘th 
the exception of subveyors, used to take food 


Westinghouse Company Has the 
Largest in the World—How 
It Is Run 


By Norman Hamilton 


from the kitchen, and convey dishes to the 
washing rooms on the second floor. 

To prevent idling and delay at the service 
counters there is a continuous belt. The em- 
ployee picks out his tray and silverware, but, 
instead of carrying or pushing them along a 
rail, he puts them on the moving belt. First 
he gets his bread and butter and moves on to 
the meat and vegetable sections. Usually, 
there are two meats, or one fish and one meat, 
with vegetables. These are laid out on plates 
beforehand. The employee then moves to the 
dessert and beverage sections where he can 
make his selection quickly from the two or 
three desserts and take his cup of coffee or 
glass of milk. By this time the end of the belt 
is reached, and the tray slips smoothly on to 
the end of the service counter. This arrange- 
ment permits service for thirty-four persons a 
minute at each counter. 


A meal of the kind described costs the em- 
ployee twenty-five cents. For dessert he pays 
ten cents extra. After passing the checker 
he sits down at a table, and when he has fin- 
ished eating he carries his tray and dishes to 
a moving belt which takes them to an auto- 
matic elevator or subveyor. This, in turn, 
carries the dishes to the washing rooms on 
the second floor. P 

The service counters are of polished black 


Placing trays on the subveyors, used to 
h 


take food and dishes from the kitchen to 
the floors below 


steel with nickel-silver tops. Under the nickel 
is a heated space for keeping plates and food 
hot. At one end is a cooled section for chipped 
butter. Steel tables and additional plate 
warmers and containers filled with food of 
various kinds are behind the service counters, 

On the second floor the dining room is 
three hundred feet long. It is equipped with 
spic-and-span tables, arranged the full length 
of the building in lines that are geometrically 
straight. On the third floor the East Pitts- 
burgh Club is equipped with tables with Car- 
rara glass tops. It has a seating capacity of 
500. The’prices are the same as in the cafte- 
teria, the only difference being the waiter 
service and the larger number of viands from 
which to choose. 

The Westinghouse kitchen has three sec- 
tions of combination coal and gas ranges of 
the “Lang” type. There is also a double gas 
broiler, a “Garland” for broiling steaks, fish 
and poultry. A combination cook’s table, 
steam table and warming closet, two large 
iron-jacketed stock kettles—these and a num- 
ber of labor-saving devices—complete the 
equipment. Practically everything, apart from the 
cooking equipment, is motor-driven. There are 
motor-driven potato-mashers, potato-parers, bread- 
slicers, coffee-grinders and meat-choppers. 

Supplies for the kitchen enter through the 
receiving room, where they are weighed and 
distributed. The meats are placed on an over- 
head track which carries them to the meat com- 
partment of the cold storage room, or to the 
butcher shop, as required. 

Not everything in the cafeteria is given over 
to eating. There is an assembly room on the 
third floor where entertainments are held and 
lectures are given on technical or inspirational 
topics. Many of these are held immediately 
after the lunch period. The assembly room 
accommodates a thousand people. It has a 
large’ stage, and among its equipment is a 
motor-driven motion picture machine. 

Albert Pick & Co., who equipped the cafe- 
teria, insist there is no cafeteria the world 
over as scientifically operated as that of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. “The investment of the Westing- 
house Company,” they say, “does not end with 
the mere building of the cafeteria. It has to 
be operated and will be operated at a loss. 
This is the very best evidence that it will be 
operated for the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployees. The company is right in its idea that 
it can contribute not only the cafeteria build- 
ing and its equipment, but also a considerable 
portion of the operating expense. It cost 
money to build and equip, and it will cost 
money to operate, yet this cafeteria will amply 
repay the Westinghouse company. It is a 
good dollar-and-cents proposition.” 
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today. 





Orders should be sent 
to Depot Quarter- 
master at the follow- 
ing addresses: 


Brooklyn, N, Y., 59th St. and 
First Ave, 


Boston, Mass., Army Supply 
Base. 


Chicago, Ill., 1819 W. 39th St. 
Asoate, Ga., Transportation 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Francisco, Calif. 























Factory 


unch Rooms 


are now serving 


q While it is true that factory lunchrooms are not run for profit 
and are often conducted at a loss, the fact remains that more 
palatable meat dishes at lower prices than have prevailed for 
years are now being served to workers. 


(Wise industrial lunchroom managers are taking advantage of 
the opportunity presented in the extremely low prices at which 
the War Department is selling its 


Canned Corned Beef and Corned Beef Hash 


to lay in a stock of these surplus Government canned meats for 
the purpose of serving their employees with the delicious dishes 
that can be prepared from them. 


gq In addition to this the employees are permitted to purchase at 
cost for home consumption cans of these delicious meats. The 
Government guarantees every can to be in perfect condition. 


gq If you haven’t bought any of these meats, send your order in 


Give Your People This Chance to 


Lower Their Living Costs 
Here Are The Prices 


MINIMUM ORDER ACCEPTED, $250 


THE WHOLESALE PRICES 


are printed below. They will give you some idea of what you will save on your 
purchases. 


CORNED BEEF HASH CORNED BEEF 
1 Ib. cans, 15c. per can No. 1 cans, 15¢ per can 
2 lb. cans, 30c per can No. 2 cans, 27c per can 
P 1 Ib. cans, 18¢ per can 
6 lb. cans, $1.00 per can 
TABLE OF DISCOUNTS 


Discounts to apply on all purchases of surplus canned meats on and after November 
15, 1920, as follows: 


EE cnianiesacteebnecbesedwohbesiswecce Sas dhnsshsaunsnino net 
EE NE CNG id a6:6 os was whiaks sangoawee ae aoe osieseaaah as eee 5 per cent 
_ «OS _OSRRI SRR er ett cee Rr er TE Heer 10 per cent 
ee err Ree 20 per cent 


The Government will pay freight on carload lots to any point in the United 
States located more than twenty miles from shipping point. 


CUMULATIVE PURCHASES COUNT 
When purchases reach $50,001, 24% net to prevail; when purchases reach $100,001, 
28% net to prevail; when purchases reach $500,001, 32% net to prevail; when 
purchases reach $1,000,001 and over 35% net to prevail. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BRANCH 


Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 


War Department Canned Meats 











Have These 
Served in Your 


Lunch Room 


Your workers will like these 
dishes and they can be pre- 
pared very economically. 


CANNED CORN-BEEF HASH ON TOAST 


Two cups canned corn beef; 1 cup 
strained tomatoes; 1 teaspoon scrapped 
onion; salt and pepper to taste. 2 table- 
sees finely chopped parsley or celery 
op. 

Chop the canned corn beef fine; put into 
saucepan; add tomatoes, flavoring, and 
seasoning; put over fire and heat; cover 
platter with toasted bread; cover bread 
with corn-beef hash and sprinkle with 
parsley and celery top. This recipe is 
sufficient for a family of four. 


CANNED CORN BEEF WITH CABBAGE 
SALAD 


One can of corn beef; 1 tablespoon 
mustard; 1 quart of cabbage salad; 1 
hard-boiled egg; 2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley or celery top. Put the canned 
corn beef through food chopper; add 
mustard and mix well; take a spoonful 
of mixture and form into balls or cone 
shapes and roll in finely chopped hard- 
boiled egg; place the meat in center 
of chop plate and put the cabbage salad 
around; sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


Cabbage salad is made as follows: 


One green pepper; 4 cups finely cut cab- 
bage; 1 cup French dressing or salad 
dressing of choice; 2 tablespoons dried 
celery leaves or fresh chopped celery. 
Put the pepper through the food chopper 
and add to the cabbage; add the dressing 
and celery leaves or one tablespoon of 
celery seed; mix well. The seasoning 
is put in the dressing—1 teaspoon salt, 
1% teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon of driea 
mustard, two teaspoons sugar, This re 
cipe is sufficient for a family of four. 


CANNED CORN BEEF FOR SAND- 
WICHES 


Two cups canned corn beef; 1 tablespoor 
made mustard; 2 tablespoons finely 
chopped stuffed olives or pickles. 

Put the meat through food chopper; add 
mustard and olives; mix well; spread 
between bread. This mixture can be 
made and put into jelly glasses and 
will keep 8 to 10 days in a cold place. 


CANNED CORN BEEF MADE INTO 
CAKES WITH SAUCE OF CHOICE 


Two cups canned corn beef; 2 cups cold 
boiled oat meal (stiff); 2 tablespoons 
scrapped onion; 2 tablespoons finely 
chopped parsley; 1 tablespoon Worces- 
tershire sauce; 1 teaspoon salt; %& tea- 
spoon paprike; 1 egg. 

Put the meat through food chopper; 
add the stiff, cold-boiled oat meal, 
seasoning, and well beaten egg; mix well 
together; form into small cakes; roll in 
flour and fry in cooking oil until a nice 
rown. If there is a hot oven, put a 
little drippings or butter substitute on 
top and bake 20 to minutes. Serve 
with sauce of choice. This recipe is 
sufficient for a family of four. 
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What’s 
Coming 
this Spring ? 


Are stocks a buy for the long 
swing? 

Preferred stocks or bonds 
which in the present market ? 


How about money rates? 


Babsonts Reports 


(0 Batson 's Barometer Letter just issued gives 
you the plain unbiased facts on the present 
situation, and forecasts coming conditions 
with remarkable accuracy. It contains infor- 
mation of vital importance to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
Copies of the Barometer Letter are available 
for distribution to interested investors gratis. 
Tear out the M nd hand itto 
your secretary when you dictate your 

Merely Ask for Bulletin CE-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Onganieation gf Its Character 


MEMO For Your 


‘Write The Babson Statistical Organ Cromniansion, 
Roger Babson, — Welieciey Hills, 
Boston, Mass., as follows: ; 

Please send me a copy of 

Special Bulletin CE-35 

and Booklet, ‘Should Busi- 

ness MenBuyStocks?’’ gratis. 














How to Develop 
Your Financial Skill 

No man can become wealthy by simply 

putting his money in the Savings Bank. He 
ust invest it. 

Investing requires knowledge and method. 

Use the simple methods employed by finan- 
cial leaders. A tremendous advantage is 
gained by those who understand and constantly 
adopt such methods. 


What These Methods Are and How We Will 
Eelp You Adopt Them at Once 


to your life-long personal advantage, is explained in our 
FREE 20-page booklet. 


The 
prove the turning point in your whole life. 


A prompt request for this distinctive booklet 
immediate response. Ask for a copy of F.M.-5. 


American Institute of Finance 


15 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 


€ TIPS ~Y 


for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your daily 
work— 

Legal Pointers that will save you money— 

Business facts that every man should know— 

are offered you in the 48 new “Four-Minute” 

Bulletins of the Blackstone Institute. You 

may have a specimen copy free upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


These gee =o a As of our et Legal 
Training Service prepared by ex- 
President Sone and 80 other famous legal author- 
ities. 45,000 men are already enrolled. 
Save money and b ag promotion for yourself by pre- 
venting the costly | errors in your everyday 
— | a ions. «4 ~ F ag por 3 
The opportuni iven a tte 
to the bar. - - 
Write today for our FRBE 118-page book of every- 
day legal pointers containin —p one complimentary 
ee, Bulletin a: er valuable infor- 
lo obligation. Mail ca coupon NOW! 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
608 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 1333 Chicago, IL 


Send your!18- book of everyday | inters con- 
taining ones: “Four Minute’’ aloe —FREE. 


MASS. 


mation. 
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Views of Others 


(Continued from page 367) 


Salmon P. Halle, of Halle Brothers 
Co., Cleveland, in reply to the question, 
“When will business be normal,” is 
quoted in “Commerce and Finance” as 
replying: ‘When we begin to think 
and act normally. Ask yourself what 
is normal, and make your comparisons 
accordingly. If you think of normal 
in terms of last year, then I am afraid 
that within our lifetime business will 
never be normal. But if you will set 
some place between the low of 1912 and 
1913 and the high of 1919, and make 
plans accordingly, you will very soon 
find things looking normal and improv- 
ing daily.” 

William A. Low, president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
says: 

“So long as the United States acts 
as banker for the rest of the world and 
the Government itself isa frequent mar- 
ket borrower there will be no perma- 
nently easy money in sight. The for- 
eign demand for credit must continue 
far in excess of the supply released 
through the reduction of outstanding 
indebtedness by private domestic bor- 
rowers. This situation will be corrected 
in time, however, but it is apparent that 
thoroughgoing relief must await the 
solution of the foreign financial prob- 
lems which are still big factors in the 
outlook. Living costs are gradually be- 
ing reduced, and the movement toward 
lower wages as a prerequisite for less 
burdensome living conditions is gain- 
ing distinct headway.” 


CREDIT POSITION SOUND 


Charles W. Felds, commercial paper 
broker, of Chicago, says business is in 
a safer position now than six months 
ago from a credit standpoint. “We will 
have some spurts forward and even 
some price advances in certain commod- 
ities,” he states, “but the general trend 
of prices for 1921 will be downward.” 
This, he adds, is what is needed before 
business can return to a normal state. 


John J. Watson, president of the Lee 
Tire & Rubber Company, takes an 
optimistic view of the future of this 
industry. He says: “It is estimated 
that production of automobile tires 
during the Spring of 1920 exceeded 150,- 
000 a day. The production during No- 
vember and December of the same 
year fell to about 35,000 a day, less 
than the daily production of the larger 
tire companies during the Spring of that 
year. In other words, production of 
tires from Spring of 1920 to the Fall of 
the same year fell to betweeen 20% and 
25% of the maximum productive ca- 
pacity. 

“Some of the best authorities estim- 
ate that in 1921 there will be produced 
about 1,000,000 new cars and trucks. Of 
those now in use it is probable that 
from 500,000 to 750,000 will go into the 
scrap heap this year, so that the in- 
crease in 1921 will be probably 500,000, 


“or about 9,000,000 motor vehicles in use 


in 1921. 

“On this basis, the country would 
require about 4,000,000 tires for new 
cars and with the 8,000,000 old cars in 
use, it would require approximately 
24,000,000 tires to supply renewals.” 


“Some short-sighted business men,” 
says A. Barton: Hepburn, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, “are very 
apt to complain whenever any restric- 
tion whatever is put on their borrow- 
ing. He continues: “There are large 
elements among the public who do not 
realize that there can be too much 
money in the country and who do not 
see that paper money is a baneful thing 
unless it is kept on a sound basis. The 
issuers of paper money are charged 
with the responsibility of redeeming 
that money on demand, and they must 
not issue more than they can certainly 
redeem on demand in gold. Credit may 
be issued in anticipation of real sav- 
ing, but it cannot be a permanent sub- 
stitute for it. The failure of really in- 
solvent businesses is necessary and 
salutary. A crisis is the time in which 
really insolvent businesses are elim- 
inated and the ground cleared for an- 
other forward advance on the basis of 
sound credits.” 


WORST PASSED 


Says Frank K. Houston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York: 
ings of a year ago have given away 
to conservative optimism and courage. 
While we do not believe that all is 
over, yet we do believe that the worst 
has passed. We have at least recovered 
a normal state of mind in business. 
Our saner and sounder judgments have 
been restored, and we have regained 
our sense of proportion. We again 
realize that to sell, we must buy; to 
prosper, we must produce; to get a 
full day’s wages, we must earn a full 
day’s pay.” 

“Barring the unforeseen, the present 
less stringent conditions in the money 
markets should remain for the next 
few months. Liquidation will probably 
be slow.” This was the opinion given 
by Gates W. McGarrah, president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, relative to the present critical 
condition of America’s foreign trade. 

“An uncertain influence will be the 
financing of our foreign trade,” said Mr. 
McGarrah. “The new influx of long- 
time foreign loans now under negotia- 
tion, however, and the greatly increased 
volume of these that is likely to come 
when the $100,000,000 Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation begins to operate 
should. put our foreign trade upon a 
sounder footing.” 

Representative Joseph W. Fordney, 
of Michigan, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in an ad- 
dress before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, declared that prices 
were too high, that the cost of pro- 
duction was too high and that both 
would have to come down, the man with 
the goods on his shelves resigning him- 
self to take a loss. “I have a list of 
eight of the important industries of the 
country in which the Government took 
a census, and recently reported on—in 
January,” he added, “arid we find that 
64 per cent. are in operation of the 
amount operated a year ago. One-third 
of the people of the country are out of 
employment.” 


A Mobile & Ohio 
St. Louis & Cairo R.R, 


First Mortgage 45 
Price to yield weli over 7% 
Legal investment for gayi 
banks in six states. 7 


Bonds assumed by Mobile % 
Ohio in 1913, when the two 
roads were combined. Bonds 
outstanding at the rate of 9 only 
$25,000 per mile. 


Earnings compare favorably 
with those of other roads, 


Further details on request, 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New Yerk 
105 S. La Balle St, Chicage 


Cloveland 


Bostoa Baffalo 
Philadelphia Minneapolis  Baltimery 
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or near New York in order 

to obtain reliable service 
and careful advice when invest- 
ing money. 


I is not necessary to live in 


For the benefit of our out-of- 
town customers we maintain a 
special mail department. 


This department keeps them in 
touch with the investment 
situation, and enables them to 
buy and sell securities in the 
New York market, no matter 
where they may live. 


OUR BOOKLET 
“Investing by Mast” 
TELLS HOW THIS IS DONE 


If this service would be of use 
to you let us send you @ copy. 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


‘scobere N. ¥. Stock Rrchange 
66 Broadway New Yerk City 

















A STOCK SERVICE 





SHOWING MINOR MARKET 
MOVEMENTS 


This is concise, and guarantess 
satisfaction by accepting only 
month-to-month payments. Three 
months’ trial subscription at $16.00 
ia offered. Publications issued 
dafly, weekly and monthly. 


N. ¥. BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
RESEARCH, lac, 
1419 BROADWAY, KEW YORK CTT 





THE INVESTOR’S GUIDE 
AND OUR 
LIBERTY PLAN 
BOOKLET 
These publications give the investor 
latest reports on the best listed and un- 
listed stocks and bonds and show how 
they can be purchased by a small initial 
Payment, balance in 
122 or 24 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Every person interested in stocks and 


bonds should have these FREE publica- 
tions. Write today for N-50. 


RUSSELL 


SECURITIES CORPORATION 
116 NASSAU ST,, N. Y. 














PATENTS Secured. Rg ey Avoid dangers 

ee Bend for “Record of Invention’ form sa 

Free Book talling How to Obtain @ Parent. Ben sknd 
examination. Preliminary 


or mode for 
eharee. Highest references, Write TODAY. cs 
Jackson & Co,, 123 Ouray Bids., Washington, D. 
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INVEST IN 


City of 
Copenhagen 


4% Loan of 1901 


Interest and principal payable in U. S. 
dollars at a fixed rate of exchange. 


Ask for Circular F.B. 102 


City of © 
Copenhagen 


314% Bonds of 1902 


Having annual drawings at per which 
gives high average yield. 


Ask for Circular F.B. 103 








Your inquiry is also invited on 


BRITISH FRENCH 
BELGIAN GERMAN 
and other European Bends 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
Telephone: John 6214 




























Our List of 


Seasoned 
Readily Marketable 
Long Term Bonds 
Contains 


21 Railroad Issues 
Yield: 6.00% to 8.056% 
Maturity: 15 to 82 Years 


18 Public Utility & 
Industrial Bonds 
Yield: 6.05% to 7.20% 
Maturity: 18 to 30 Years 
All of these bonds are 
isted on the New 
York Stock Eschenge. 
Ash for Circular F.-1 


Investment Department 


Lyman D SmiTHSCa 


Members N. Y. Stock Rxchenge 
& Pine St. Tel. John 41600 


Branch Office 
527 Fifth Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 8700 

















Correspondence 


Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments 
and all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Retebliished 1887, Chicege 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Members { N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street %7""? New York 























PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuable 
information for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- 
“on for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 
service. (Twenty years’ experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 
4912 Talbert Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Price Level Still Offers Buying Opportunities 
for the Long Pull 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 





railroads. 


Keproduced by courtesy of “1 he Annalst”’ 
The black line shows the closing average price of fifty stocks, half industrials, half 


The black area shows for each week the highest and lowest daily 


average price of the twenty-five industrials, and the white area the corresponding 
figures for twenty-five rails. 


wre you wander aimlessly, you 
are likely to lose your bearings. 
The stock market has been drifting 
aimlessly for several weeks; so that, in 
order to get one’s speculative bearings, 
it is best to trace the course of average 
prices and see just where things stand. 
From a high point of slightly above 
95, reached in April of last year, the 
average price of fifty representative 
stocks (twenty-five railroads and 
twenty-five industrials) declined to a 
low level just under 63, last December. 
The market immediately recoiled from 
this extreme bottom, scoring a gain of 
about 9 points in the average. Sub- 
sequently it lost about half of this gain, 
and it has been “backing and filling” 
ever since. As things stand now, the 
average price of fifty stocks is not far 
from the high point of the recovery. 
The market’s position, therefore, is 
about 9 points above the low point of 
last December, and about 23 points 
under the high point of April, 1920. 


MARKET INFLUENCES 


Regardless of intermediate fluctua- 
tions, and assuming that general busi- 
ress improvement will set in before the 
end of this year, such a market posi- 
tion undoubtedly offers buying oppor- 
tunities for the long pull. This doesn’t 
mean that all stocks are a purchase; but 
it does mean that those who attempt to 
profit through anticipating the future 
movements of stock prices should look 
for buying rather than selling opportu- 
nities. 

Looking at the market from the out- 
side—that is, taking into consideration 
the various factors which are likely to 
influence security prices—the situation 
is not so clearly’ defined. Numerous 
cross currents are discernible in com- 
merce, industry, and finance, due to the 
varying velocity of deflation and liqui- 
dation in different lines of business, and 
the irregularity of such recovery as has 
already set in. Considered by localities, 
the manufacturing, banking, and export- 
ing centers of the East and West 
Coasts, and the Middle West, have 
marked down inventories, reduced 
Icans, taken losses, and prepared to go 
ahead, while the interior regions of the 


West and South have been reluctant 
to move their grains and cotton and 
other commodities at the lower price 
levels. 

Considered by industries, textiles, 
sugar, leather, rubber, and copper have 
fallen into line with substantial price 
reductions, while steel, and manufac- 
tured iron and steel products, such as 
machinery and railway equipment, and 
crude oil and its various refined prod- 
ucts are just beginning to take cog- 
nizance of the lowered level of com- 
modity prices. And these are only ex- 
amples of a long list of articles that 
have come down in price and that 
should come down in price. As fur- 
ther evidence of the irregularity, it is 
notable that sugar and rubber and, in 
some cases, textile prices have turned 
upward, at the same time that steel 
and oil prices have been declining. 


WORST OVER ° 


While New York has seen the worst 
of its money squeeze, hopes of a rapid 
downward turn in rates immediately 
following the year-end settlements 
have been disappointed because of the 
insistent demand for funds from the 
interior, where liquidation has been 
lagging. This year the season of tradi- 
tional money ease has been marked by 
the highest rates in any corresponding 
period for twoscore years or more. 


But, while the momentum of the 
downward sweep of wholesale com- 
modity prices has carried the index 
lower than was expected at the end of 
1920, and the turn-about from depres- 
sion to a broad improvement in trade 
has been much slower of accomplish- 
ment than had been hoped, there is no 
doubt but that 90 per cent. of the re- 
adjustment is over, and there have been 
certain developments which furnish a 
basis for confidence in the future. 

The combined reserve ratio of the 
Federal Reserve banks is now close 
to 50 per cent., as compared with 
42 1-2 per cent. a year ago, and the 
tendency is toward further improve- 
ment. The investment market has re- 
sponded readily to all the new offerings 
of bonds and notes for the financing 

(Continued on page 393) 











Insurance Companies 


and Banks 


use the facilities of 
The New York Stock Exchange 


NSURANCE Companies 
must invest the money paid 
them as premiums in order to 

pay death losses, cover their run- 
ning expenses and build up a sur- 
plus. Savings Banks must invest 
their deposits in order to pay their 
depositors regular interest and to 
cover the expense of maintenance. 
Both use the facilities of the New 
York Stock Exchange for the pur- 
chase of high-grade securities. 


POOR’S 
Investment Service 


POOR’S will tell you how YOU can 
invest YOUR money as safely and 
profitably as the Insurance Companies 
and Banks invest the funds entrusted 
to their care. In fact many Insur- 


ance Companies and Banks use 
POOR’S Service as a guide to their 
investments. 


You can invest your surplus money 
or savings, however large or small 
the amount, in the same class of se- 
curities bought by Insurance Com- 
panies and Banks; or, if you are will- 
ing to make a slightly more specula- 
tive investment, can purchase securi- 
ties offering an opportunity of greatly 
increased return. e 


POOR’S specializes in the selection 
of the most attractive securities either 
for strict investment or speculation. 
In both classes there are always is- 
sues to be preferred over others. 


POOR’S will tell you, in either case, 
what bonds and stocks to buy; when 
to buy them, and when to sell them 
in order to secure a maximum return. 
POOR’S will keep you informed of 
the intrinsic value of different securi- 
ties and of the many factors which 
affect their market price. 


POOR’S will give you individual ad- 
vice, if desired, regarding your pres- 
ent holdings and the profitable dis- 
position of your unemployed capital 
or savings. 
Write for booklet H-3 and full 
information. 


Publishing Co. 


33 BROADWAY 
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UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


ing foreign trade. 


the world. 


OFFICERS 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 
Vice-Presidents * 
JOSEPH A BOWER 
BENJAMIN E. SMYTHE 
JAMES G. BLAINE, JR. 
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FREDERICK P McGLYNN 
THEODORE C. HOVEY 
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LOUIS W KNOWLES 
RAYMOND G. FORBES 
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The Liberty National Bank 


$5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 


()- Foreign Department is equipped to ren- 


der complete and efficient service for financ- 
Correspondents in the principal trade centers of 


Special facilities for Scandinavian business. 


JOSEPH S. MAXWELL 
GEORGE MURNANE 
SIDNEY W. NOYES 
MAURICE F. BAYARD 


DANFORTH CARDOZO 
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OF NEW YORE 


Guardianship & Safety 


i the early days of The Chemical 
Bank—before the time of adequate 
vaults and efficient policing—it was the 
‘custom of the cashier to sleep in cham- 
bers directly above the banking room so 
that he might personally guard the funds 
of the bank’s depositors night and day. 


This same spirit of vigilant guardian- 
ship coupled with farsighted coopera- 
tion and modern banking methods are 
the cornerstones of this Bank’s policy 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 








_ $232,000,000, and 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS ~ 


On Current Events and Trends 








IN’T you find a noticeable improve- 

ment in the attitude of the business 
men you meet from day to day? The 
majority of business men, although not 
all, are now disposed to look for the 
early appearance of somewhat better 
times. Unfortunately, the majority are 
not yet beginning to plan for better 
times. Optimism thus far exists in the 
mind but is not being translated into 
action. This latter, however, will be 
the next stage. It should develop very 
shortly. In fact, in the highest finan- 
cial and business circles a good deal of 
unspectacular preparation for brisker 
business is going on. Some fine day 
the newspapers are going to begin re- 
cording the placing of big orders by 
first one gigantic concern and then an- 
other. The little fellows will hurry 
and scurry to do likewise. Almost over- 
night the whole complexion of the out- 
look could change. 


6 po economy that would hurt no 
one: Limit the return privilege on 
many lines of goods. 


HINGS are coming down. The 

things that are coming down most 
are those that were slowest to start 
coming down. Have you given seri- 
ous thought as to whether it might not 
be advisable to begin to place firm 
orders for your requirements for some 
little time ahead, lest a scarcity of goods 
develop when least expected? We are 
a nation given to going to extremes. 
Shortsighted business men _ plunged 
with foolhardy daring when things 
were sky-high. The same type of busi- 
ness men are now acting as if business 
sunshine would never come again. A 
lot of lines of merchandise are now 
distinctly cheap, measured by produc- 
tion costs. They will not stay perma- 
rently on such a basis. There was 
really little excuse for any intelligently- 
managed business concern being caught 
with enormous inventories when the 
boom burst last year because any num- 
ber of students of conditions clearly 
foresaw and foretold what was going 
to happen. There will be just as little 
excuse for being caught short of goods 
when the upward turn comes. 


CORRESPONDENT thus describes 

the cause of the recent business 
relapse and also tells the cure: “The 
combined statements of the Federal 
Reserve Banks on December 30 showed 
that, compared with the figures of 
June 6, 1919, bills discounted increased 
$977,000,000, Federal’ Reserve notes 
increased $464,000,000, gold decreased 
reserve decreased 
11 per cent. This shows for that period 
the extent to which we had been float- 
iig paper promises to pay, while the 
gold reserve was falling. The advanc- 
ing rediscount rate was the warning 
to banks to curtail credit. Curtailed 
credit produced a wave of selling at 
declining prices. Falling prices caused 
cancellation of piaced orders and 
paralysis of contemplated commitments 
that: will persist till prices are firm 
enough to give confidence. So that all 
the business debacle can be reduced 
to one cause—a very obvious one to a 
bonker—a dwindling reserve, which 
necessitated calling of loans. Business 
now merely awaits an authoritative 
price level. The smash in prices will 
culminate with the retailer in Janu- 
ary; then the cycle should be com- 


plete. Business now stands around 
hesitating; but I'll wager that the 
leaders are busy stocking up with bot. 
tom price commodities. Human nature 
dees not enthuse over “psychology” 
but it does over a “leader” anywhere 
from Moses to “Babe” Ruth; and the 
business man is no exception in his 
share of the universal desire to imitate 
a strong man in action.” 


arcing’ for newsprint paper have at 
last begun to tumble, after a long- 
sustained period of fancy prices. De. 
mand has fallen off very materially dur- 
ing the last six months. When general 
business began to relapse far too many 
business concerns immediately stopped 
their most effective means of attract- 
ing business, namely, advertising. They 
let up in their efforts to get business 
when the need for getting it became 
greatest. This led to substantial reduc- 
tions in the number of pages carried by 
newspapers and periodicals. Some of 
the January issues were bewilderingly 
slender. However, an improvement is 
setting in. Meanwhile, however, actual 
consumption of paper has been so cur- 
tailed that mills can no longer find an 
outlet for all their production. The in- 
dications are that prices will recede 
more. Some paper companies did their 
best—or, rather their worst—to kill the 
geese that were laying the golden eggs 
for them; they forced prices up to such 
a point that many publications had to 
go out .of business. 


USINESS men don’t stand particu- 
larly well at present in the es- 
timation of the public. The householder 
feels that he was unmercifully squeezed 
during and since the war in order to 
fatten corporations. Families that have 
had hard work to make ends meet will 
not quickly forget how they were 
gouged during the last year or two. 
Practically everything used by the or- 
dinary family was marked up to fam- 
ine prices. Clothing, shoes, underwear, 
meats, sugar, potatoes, onions, apples, 
bread, coal, rents—in short, every ne- 
cessity soared sky-high. What is the 
final result of this to be? Industry 
will be fortunate if the next few years 
do not bring an overwhelming demand 
for rigid governmental regulation of 
various necessaries. Also, when Con- 
gress comes to consider a reduction in 
income surtaxes, the public at large are 
likely to record their sentiments very, 
very emphatically, It is not a healthy 
condition for this republic to be in. 


N other countries the public feel they 

have accounts to square with manu- 
facturers and merchants who named 
high prices during the war. In Hol- 
land, as elsewhere, business has been 
severely depressed of late, causing wide- 
spread unemployment and, consequent- 
ly, bitter dissatisfaction. Says one of 
the foremost journals in Holland: 
“Manufacturers in many cases are get- 
ting only what they deserve. The peo- 
ple of Holland are now turning to Ger- 
many for clothing. Dutch manufactur- 
ers have for a long time sold goods of 
a bad quality at high prices, but they 
are now reaching the end of their rope. 
Importations from Germany give guar- 
antees against fresh impositions.” And 
will not this also be the attitude of the 
rank and file of American citizens for 
quite some time to come? 
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The Use of 
Options 


Notes on their insurance 
value; their employment in 
place of stop orders and to 
supplement margin. 


Puts and Calls 


Their advantages and money 
making possibilities. 


Either or both of the above circulars 
will be sent free on request. 
They are of great practical 
value to every reader. 
Refer to Circu- 

lar 


SH. WILCOXS ©, 
PUTS and CALLS 


RANTEED BY MEMBERS 
or NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 5216 











Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, 
preferred stocks and even com- 
mon stocks with long stand- 
ing dividend records. 


We shall be glad to send upon 
request our current market bul- 
letin discussing present condi- 
tions and the position of many 
attractive securities, together 
with booklet describing the 
many desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and 
may be purchased on conven- 
ient monthly payment terms. 


Write Dept. FM-27 for our booklet, 
“Thrift-Savings-Investment,” together 
with helpful buying suggestions. 


Cuarces #. CLARKSON« 


66 Broadway, - NewYork 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 











It Is Different 





Our weekly “Trading 
Suggestions” treats the 
most active listed stocks 
in a short and definite 
manner. 


It will be found in- 
valuable to investors in. 
helping them to decide 
which stocks should be 
bought or let alone. 


If you are interested, we 
will be pleased to place 
your name on our mailing 


list. 
No obligation whatso- 
ever. 

In requesting copy, 


please mention F.328 











Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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| WALL STREET POINTERS 





M ARCH and April are the months 
that most often see the beginning 
ef a pronounced upward movement in 
stocks, to discount the promise of good 
harvests and general prosperity. Last 
year prices started downward in April 
—to discount what happened in the 
Fall. This year the outlook is for 
better business and better markets. 
* * * 


PPORTUNITIES for Investors” 

in this issue calls attention to a 
group of. good industrial preferred 
stocks which can be purchased now to 
yield an average of 8.6 per cent. Here 
is a list of semi-investment preferred 
stocks which yield an average of 10.3 
per cent.—with a greater risk, but with 
considerable speculative possibilities : 


Divi- Price Yield 


dend About % 
BMOTWMAR FOB.0cccccscccces 59 10.2 
Certain-teed Products, 2d..7cum. 68 10.3 
Columbia Graphophone....7cum. 63 110 
International Agricultural. *5 51 9.8 
International Mer. Marine.6cum. 53 11.3 
Internat. Motor Truck, 1st.7cum. 75 9.3 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car...8cum. 78 10.3 
PORE TIE ois 00:0:0:0:0:0080.000:8 8cum. 76 10.5 


MN 56s scueaksstaunes $54 $23 Av.10.3 
*Entitled to 7% cumulative. 


Were there not some doubt as to con- 
tinuance of present dividend rates on 
some of the above issues, they would 
not be selling on such a high yield basis. 
The buyer must take that thought into 
consideration. 


*- * * 


EOPLE’S GAS has a practical mon- 

opoly of the gas business of Chicago. 
Not so long ago the stock was an in- 
vestment paying 8% regularly. From 
1910 to 1916 it did not sell below par. 
During the period when the stock was 
regarded as a high-grade investment, 
a selling price around 120 and above 
was not unusual. The company met the 
familiar fate of public utilities during 
the war, when costs rose more rapidly 
than revenues. But it has succeeded 
in having its rates raised from 85 cents 
per thousand cubic feet to $1.15, despite 
determined opposition, and a new plant 
has been built which will add about 
one-third to present output. Costs 
should be on the down grade now, and 
to all appearances the company’s earn- 
ing power is on the up-grade, for 
nearly $1 a share was earned for the 
stock in 1920, against only 17 cents 
in 1919, and nothing at all in 1918 and 
1917. If the improvement is to be as 
rapid as was the decline in earnings, 
People’s Gas should be an interesting 
market performer. Eventually, the 
stock should prove to be very cheap 
at 40. 


* * * 


hres SERVICE of New Jersey 1s 
another utility stock that is cheap— 
around 62. The average low price of 
the stock for the past ten years—1911 
to 1920, inclusive—was 93 1-2, while the 
average high level for the period was 
about 113. Aside from this price com- 
parison, the stock looks attractive for 
the reason that its gas and electric 
light companies have gotten, or are to 
get, higher rates, and its traction com- 
panies have been allowed to raise their 
fares. The stock is now on a $4 annual 
dividend basis, and for the past ten 
years it has never paid less than the 
current rate. The Public Service Cor- 
foration of New Jersey is a holding 
company which, through ownership of 
practically all of the capital stocks of 
the operatin= companies, controls nu- 


merous gas, electric light, and street 
railway concerns, which cover the 
northern section of New Jersey and all 
of the business of the larger cities of 
the remainder of the State, with a few 
exceptions. 

s * * 


IHE food canning business is fairly 

even-tempered, in good times and 
in bad. American Can common, now 
selling around 31, is fully 20 points be- 
low the average high level of the past 
ten years. The average low price of 
the stock has been about 26. The com- 
pany has been favored by the drop in 
tin-plate prices and has recently pur- 
chased supplies at very advantageous 
levels. Whether or not there is any- 
thing in rumors of a pending dividend 
distribution on the common shares, they 
are selling at prices favorable to the 
purchaser, according to the experiences 
of the past. 


* * * 


OPPER stocks should be benefited 

by the financing of inventories of 
400,000,000 pounds of the metal. Judged 
by imports into the United States, re- 
coveries of metal from foreign battle- 
fields and munition stores have not bee: 
in alarming volume. Imports of “old 
copper” in the first ten months of 1920 
totaled 9,743,000 pounds, against 7,255,- 
000 pounds for the whole year 1913. Im- 
ports of “old brass” amounted to 34,864,- 
700 pounds, however, against only 8,- 
726,142 pounds in 1913. With the 
weight of inventories off their hands, 
copper companies should be more re- 
sponsive to new business in the shape 
of increased electrification of railroads, 
expansion of utilities, new building, etc. 
The copper stocks are thoroughly 
liquidated. 

* * * 


Cys SECURITIES now selling 
around 9 to 10, is one of the most 
attractive of the low-priced specula- 
tive issues. The corporation is a hold- 
ing concern, controlling prosperous 
electric lighting, power, and irrigation 
properties in Utah and Idaho. Earn- 
ings have been on the increase and the 
stock should do much better. 


* * * 


 S hyeweegs & MANHATTAN adjust- 
ment income 5 per cent. bonds are 


_to pay 2 per cent. interest on April 1. 


It is understood that this payment is 
being made out of surplus income for 
the last six months of 1920. As earn- 
ings are now sufficient to cover the 
full interest, and as these bonds became 
cumulative on Jan. 1 of this year, they 
still look cheap around 30 to 31. 


* * * 


[ NERRMA TIONAL NICKEL is doing 
better. 1920 earnings were $1.33 a 
share for the common, against 83 cents 
in 1919, and the balance sheet shows a 
strong cash position. This is one of the 
attractive metal stocks. 


** * 


O PEN WINTERS mean prosperous 
Summers for makers of artificial 
ice. The American Ice Company has 
eighteen manufacturing plants in New 
York City and vicinity, with a daily 
capacity of 2,900 tons, not to mention 
plants in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Boston. This year 
should be a prosperous one for Ameri- 
can Ice, and the stock has not yet dis- 
counted such prospects. 
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Economic Influences 
on Security Prices 


1.Rediscount Rates of the 
Federal Reserve Banks 


Rates are being kept at high levels part- 
ly because of frozen credits—that is, 
advances on goods held in storage for 
an improbable recovery of prices. 


When these goeds are forced on the 
market and the- member banks are 
paid off, the stringency of the money 
market may be reduced, for the demand 
for rediscounts upon the Reserve Bank 
will be in turn cut down. 


An increase in security prices will follow 
such liquidation. The time of its advent 
is problematical—but it is not very far 
eff. It is apparent that now is the time 
to buy securities—before the readjust- 
ment. 


We will publish this series of ad- 
vertisements in booklet form. 
Send your request for a copy 
today and ask for list of invest- 
ment opportunities, 106-F. M. 


DUNHAM: & 


Investment Securities 

















48 Exchange Place New Yerk 
Telephones: 8300-16 Hanover 











Southern. 
Pacific 


Do You Understand 
—The present position of 
the Company. 

—The rights of stock- 
holders. 

—What the Pacific Oil 
Co. is. 

—The real effect of the 
oil property segregation 
and probable future re- 
sults? 


These points are fully 
covered and explained in 


Circular F.S.-10 
Gratis upon request. 


THOS-}-COWLEY & [0 


Stocks and Bonds 
115 Broadway New York 

















The Stock Market 


Interesting analysis of the | 
present and future outlook is 
contained in the current issue 
of 





Natural Resources 


Mailed to investors without | 
-obligation free upon 
request. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Merket Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-8297 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Preferred Stocks Rising, but High Yields 
Still Obtainable on Some Issues 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 





Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 
20-Yr. 7% Gold Bonds 


In $500 and $1000 denominations 


One of the largest and 
most successful electric 
light and power, and gas, 
corporations. 


et @ price to yield about 


7.10% 


Cweular on request for AG-366 


The National 
mpany 
“Gencantaaeae” 




















Investment Opportunities 
Where to find them 


F you are looking forward to financial inde- 

pendence—if you have ready money to invest 
—you can find, almost daily, advertisements like 
those shown above in nearly a hundred news- 
papers in the leading cities throughout the 
country. Look for them. 


Meanwhile, send for our current list of carefully selected, high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks. Ask for MF 159. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than fifty cities 


BONDS : PREFERRED STOCKS - ACCEPTANCES 











February 1921 


Investors Pocket Manual 


contains latest statistical information, also 
high and low prices for several years on all 
issues listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Chicago Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb and the other leading exchanges 
throughout the United States. 


Copy mailed free upon request. 
Ask for F-57. 


S°S-RUSKAY & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members: Consolidated Stock Exch. of NY 
20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 7001-7009 
































WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - 


$3.00 
$8.00 


¥. 3-5-31 








REFERRED stocks are moving 
higher. Two months ago a list of 


ten representative, high-grade industrial 


preferred stocks was recommended by 
Forbes for investment. 
cf each of these stocks could then be 
bought for $8,420, to yield 8.4 per cent. 
Such a group investment now has a 
total market valuation of $9,150, an ap- 
preciation of over 8 per cent. And at 
curent prices the yield is only 7.7 per 
cent. 

The decline in security prices in 1920 


Ten shares 


and U. S. Rubber Ist preferred made a 
gain of fully 62 points, as compared 
with a gain of 44 points in the common 
stock. An exception was Steel pre. 
ferred, which gained but 52 points 
against 73 for the common. 

While strictly high-grade preferred 
stocks, such as American Car & Foup- 
dry, National Biscuit, and U. S. Steel, 
are now selling on a yield basis of about 
6% per cent., it is still possible, by turn- 
ing to those issues which were unduly 
depressed by the liquidation of last year, 





Group of High-Yield Preferred Stocks 
for Business Man’s Investment 
r—Dividends—, ;—Earning Power—, ,;—Price Range—, Yield 


Annual Years 
Rate Paid 


Allis-Chalmers +5 
6 2 


Amer. Beet Sugar 

Amer. Cotton Oil 

Amer. Smelt. & Rfg 
Cluett-Peabody 

Goodrich (B. F.).............. 
Nat’l Cloak and Suit 


Totals 


*Since organization. 


Annual Number High N Per 
Average Years 1920 Cent, 
$15.78 63% 

35.13 10 

11.09 10 

25.39 9 

34.71 ‘4 

34.43 73% 

3442 «5 


$544 Avge. 86 


fExtra payments have cleared off all back dividends accumulated since organization, in 1913. 





has been most often compared with 
what happened in 1907, and the causes 
are also comparable to those that 
brought about the 1907 collapse. It is 
important, therefore, to keep in mind 
what happened in the market for pre- 
ferred stocks after 1907. Although profits 
of industrial corporations were gen- 
erally smaller, preferred stocks ad- 
vanced rapidiy and substantially. For 
the reason that profits are likely to be 
smaller in 1921 than in 1919 or 1920, in- 
dustrial common stocks are less at- 
tractive than they were early in 1919. 
But, so long as earnings are sufficient 
to cover preferred dividends with a 
comfortable margin, any decline from 


the record revenues of recent years is 


relatively unimportant in the market 
for preferred stocks. 

Assuming net incomes sufficiently 
large to assure maintenance of divi- 
dends, money rates are the deciding fac- 
tor in the movement of investment pre- 
fered stocks. Preferred stocks can go 
up, therefore, although earnings de- 
cline, provided there is a downward re- 
adjustment of money rates. On this 
score it is interesting to note that net 
earnings of the Steel Corporation, be- 
fore interest charges and depreci- 
ation, amounted to nearly $161,000,000 in 
1907, when the preferred stock sold at 
79 In 1908, net earnings fell off to less 
than $92,000,000, and the preferred stock 
rose to 11454, while its low for the year 
was 87%. In 1909, earnings recovered 
sharply, but were nearly $30,000,000 be- 
low 1907, while the preferred stock 
made its record high of all time, at 131. 

In the two years following the panic 
of 1907, industrial preferred stocks, of 
high, low, and indifferent quality, scored 
substantial advances. In a large num- 
ber of cases the gains made by the 
senior stocks exceeded the advances 
scored by the junior issues. For in- 
stance, from the low of 1907 to the high 
of 1909, American Woolen preferred ad- 
vanced 39 points, while the common .ad- 
vanced 29; Central Leather preferred 
advanced 43, to the common’s 40 points, 


to select a fairly attractive group of 
good preferred stocks—safe enough for 
a business man’s investment—to yield 
an average of better than 8 per cent. 


In the table herewith there are listed 
seven stocks yielding, at present prices, 
an average of 8.6 per cent., and repre- 
senting such varied industries as elec- 
trical equipment and machinery, sugar, 
cotton oil, mining, smelting and refin- 
ing, shirts and collars, tires and rubber 
gcods, and cloaks and suits. With the 
possible exception of electrical equip- 
ment and machinery, it seems likely 
that all of these industries have passed 
through the worst that is to be expected 
of the period of deflation and depres- 
sion. Every stock in the list has paid 
dividends regularly for at least five 
years, and every one has a developed 
earning power over a period of at least 
five years sufficient to cover dividend 
requirements with a good margin to spare. 

American Beet Sugar, American Cot- 
ton Oil, and American Smelting & Re- 
fining preferred stocks have established 
a record of unbroken dividend payments 
for twenty years or more. Although 
their dividend records cover periods of 
only six, seven, and eight years, re 
spectively, National Cloak & Suit, 
Cluett-Peabody, and B. F. Goodrich 
preferred stocks have made all pay- 
ments regularly since organization. 

Ten shares of each of the stocks in 
the accompanying table may now be 
purchased for $5,440. Yearly dividends 
on such an investment at current rates 
of payment will total $470, or 8.6 pet 
cent. on the investment. At the high 
levels of 1920 the same group invest- 
ment would have cost $6,790, or $1,350 
more than the present total of quoted 
values. The decline from the 1920 
highs, therefore, has meant a total de- 
preciation of nearly 20 per cent. for 
this group of stocks. And a return to 
the high levels of 1920 would mean 4 
profit of 24 per cent. on the present In- 
vestment, in addition to the annual yield 
of 86 per cent. 
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His Sheep Are in Great Demand 


How Wideawake Westerner Improved 
American Breed—Advertising Helped 


BOUT the time of the Klondike gold 
A rush, a fourteen-year-old boy, pen- 
niless, and with scant education, pulled 
out of a backwoods settlement in the 
Ozarks, intent upon joining the great 
rush, dim rumors of which had perco- 
lated even into that remote locality. 

Not for years had anyone, in that 
settlement, bothered his head about the 
great world outside. The usual atti- 
tude was: “Lhis country was good 
enough for father, and it's good 
enough for me.” Many and dire were 
the prophecies of disaster to young 
Henry L. Finch, but the boy was un- 
afraid. In the end he reached Seattle 
by laboriously and honestly working 
his way. 

By the time he arrived there, how- 
ever, he had learned many things. He 
had learned that the Klondike was no 
place for a moneyless stripling. He 
became homesick and returned to the 
Ozarks, but this time he accomplished 
the journey without interruptions, and 
rode the cushions all the way. 


HELD MANY JOBS 


He worked at different jobs as a day 
laborer for some time. Finally, he 
prepared to take the examination for 
brakeman on a railroad. He was 
husky and strong, and had eyesight like 
a hawk. But to his deep disappoint- 
ment, when he came to take the phy- 
sical examination, his eyes proved 
tricky, and refused utterly to discrim- 
inate between green and yellow. So, 
notwithstanding an urgent need for 
men, the company was obliged ‘to re- 
ject him. 

His next occupation was camp- 

mover for a sheep outfit—a rather low 
calling, one might suppose, especially 
if one is a reader of glorified Western 
fiction. Young Finch, however, was 
quick to see possibilities. He set him- 
self to learn every phase of the busi- 
ness, not only range conditions, and 
wool and mutton, but marketing prob- 
lems as well. When his employer sold 
bis outfit, Finch was recommended to 
the buyer as a capable foreman. At 
twenty-one years of age he became a 
loreman of one of the largest sheep 
outfits in the West. 
_ His new employer was a man with 
ideas. His pet plan was to improve 
the quality of range sheep by intro- 
ducing thoroughbred rams. He had 
built up a good herd of registered 
thoroughbreds, but he could not sell 
them. All in vain did he point out 
their better qualities, better wool, 
more mutton, and earlier maturity. 

The average Western sheep man was 
hardheaded, and with little or no con- 
ception of business conditions off the 
range. For the most part they had 
started in humbly as herders, and, by 
virtue of unlimited free range, had 
achieved a moderate success with their 
wrinkly, “knot head” sheep. When it 
was called to their attention that the 
range was rapidly decreasing, they saw 
‘nit, not an argument for better 
animals to utilize it, but, on the con- 


trary, the argument that if the “knot 
heads” could not thrive on it, why 
try thoroughbreds. Consequently, the 
herd of thoroughbreds was a losing 
proposition. 

After young Finch had carefully 
studied the points of the. thorough- 
breds, he made his employer a pro- 
posal. He agreed to sink his savings 
and mortgage his future earnings for 
a one-fifth interest in the band, with 
the privilege of managing it. His em- 
ployer was overjoyed to be relieved of 
the responsibility, and Finch’s offer 
was eagerly accepted. 

Finch promptly set to work to con- 
vince the doubting sheepmen of the 
desirability of bettering the quality of 
their herds. No longer were the thor- 
oughbreds hot-house raised. Finch 
was convinced that they were capable 
of enduring range conditions without 
harm, so out on the range they went. 
The wiseacres looked to see them per- 
ish, but to the surprise of everybody, 
except Finch, they did better than the 
others. They fed more quietly, and 
put on flesh instead of muscle. 

In the Fall, the astonished sheepmen 
saw lambs fatter, and twice as heavy 
as their own. Another thing they were 
forced to notice was that Finch had a 
better count, because his sheep were 
more docile. 


WIN BLUE RIBBONS 


Finch was not yet through with his 
demonstrations. He fitted up a show 
flock from among his range sheep, and 
entered it in competition with the best 
show flocks of the East at State fairs, 
and at the International Livestock 
Show at Chicago, and always he made 
a respectable showing, and won his 
percentage of blue ribbons. 

The sheepmen on his _immediate 
range were convinced, and eagerly 
bought his rams, but it required an 
extensive advertising campaign to 
reach those in other localities. This 
Finch undertook. His advertising was 
backed. up by figures showing the date 
and weight of lambs sired by his rams 
when sold in the public markets in 
the great packing centers of Chicago, 
Omaha, and Kansas City. 

Success came quickly, and though he 
increased his bands as fast as possible, 
after the first year or two Finch was 
never able to supply the demand. His 
rams have been sold in large numbers 
in every State in the West. Today, 
the wrinkled “knot head” of former 
days is a curiosity, and the range is 
full of good thoroughbred and grade 
sheep, all because one man had the 
courage and foresight to demonstrate 
instead of talk. 

Several years ago, Mr. Finch, 
although still a young man, sold his 
interest to his partner. But he did not 


‘quit the business entirely, for he im- 


ported thoroughbred sheep from Eng- 
land, said to be superior to the 
American variety. He is now engaged 
in developing these sheep to suit 
American’ conditions. 
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in New York 


N ational Bank of Commerce 





World Wide System 
of Banking Service 


In addition to technical phases 
of foreign banking, the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York 
offers a broad service to those 
engaged in foreign trade. 


From its own files this bank 
is prepared to furnish reliable 
information concerning the char- 
acter and credit standing of large 
commercial houses of the world. 
Through association with the lead- 
ing banks of other countries we 
can obtain special reports cov- 
ering subjects important to the 
safe and orderly conduct of in- 
ternational business. 








Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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A Conservative Well Managed Oil 
Enterprise of Exceptional Merit 


HART OIL 


Our Own Development 


Hart Well No. 1 came in with 1,150 
bbls. daily ;, No. 2 came in with 1,300 
bbls. daily; No. 3 is showing 20,000,- 
000 feet of gas daily and 70 bbls. of 
oil and is almost completed. No. 4 
is flowing 1,080 bbls. natural at only 
2 feet in the sand. 


Joint Ownership 


The Strong Well came in for 1,050 
bbls. daily; Doyle No. 2 with "300 
bbls. ; “3 the beacter well showed 350 
bbls.; Doyle No. 1 is drilling. 


Royalty Holdings 


24 wells are producing and an active 
drilling campaign is in progress. 


Our output has a ready market. 


14 Consecutive Dividends Paid 
Price to Net 12% 
For full oe, Son References and 


summar 7 zf e ot] situation 
,ask for Ae th F. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Authorized Representatives 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Foreign Exchange 
xplained 


Our iatest booklet (fourth edition), 
“Foreign Exchange Explained,” 
clarifies what appears to be a diffi- 
cult problem to ——— pur- 
chasers of Foreign Securi 


Supe of Foreign Securities will 
fin — booklet of inestimable 
value. 


Sent free upon request for 704. 


W"HM‘Kenna &Co 


25 W. 43> ST. NEW YO 
Phone: Vanderbilt 7600 


————— 


A FAIR QUESTION 


Somebody asked us—‘‘How much do you really 
think of your own securities ?’’ 
WE SAID—€6% Prucence-Bonds are backed by 
First Mortgages on select, income-producing 
property. 
BUT—as a demonstration of our convictions as 
to the salty of these bonds, we pledge our 
a Re - and resources as additional secur- 
A word from you will bring 
our booklet F.M. No. 128. 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street 162 Remsen Street 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee 





























DIVIDEND 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph iyi 


A quarterly Cividend of Two Doll: per share will 
d on Friday, April 1s 1921, to cr of 
Friday, March 18, 1921. 
transfer 








Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Dividend No. 141 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) eet 
share on the fo gage « stock of Swift & Co 
d ril 1, 1921, to stock 


on 
Mare 10, 4921, as shown 
Company. 


C. A. PEACOCK, Secretary. 


Middle States Oil Corp. 


DIVIDEND = 34 
regular epee dividend 
— * 


Chicago 





Directors have declared the 
sa. Seema eal 
of i% fi quarter, total of 4%, 
@ April 1. ion, "to stock of record Barc 10 toe, 
decided that, pending the adjustment of the oil 
consideration of additional or special dividends 
until a later meeting of the Board. 
MIDDLE STATES OIL CORP. 
By ©. A. BASTMAN, Secretary. 





FORBES 


How World-Wide Business Was Built 


(Continued from page 374) 


cudgeled his brains in vain for an idea, 
fell to leafing his dictionary in the 
solitude of his study one rainy after- 
noon, feeling that a man who had 
succeeded in gathering together all 
those words should at least be able 
to offer one appropriate thought for 
the occasion. Down through the A, 
B, C, D, E and F he wandered with 
painstaking care, until he finally arrived 
at the “Gar.” Fortunately, his diction- 
ary was illustrated, and leering out from 
the prosaic page was the hideous head 
of the gargoyle. Back flew Sir Phillip’s 
mind to the story of the early Christian 
era when a missionary came _ into 
France from Normandy and endeavored 
to convert the people to his Christian 
form of belief. He met with short shrift 
from the doughty knights, whose opin- 
ions were as fixed as their lances, but 
the people finally conceded that they 
would follow his belief if he would kill 
the wicked gargoyle which had thrown 
the community into terror. Apparently 
the young ecclesiastic knew a few 
tricks outside of his theology, for he 
accomplished the deed, and the people 
not only adopted his belief, but utilized 
the gargoyle as one of the insignias of 
ecclesiastic architecture. 

The American committee concurred 
in Sir Phillip’s suggestion, the gargoyle 
was adopted to adorn all containers and, 
to distinguish all advertising and litera- 
ture, black and red were adopted for its 
colors. Today, to the Chinese coolie, 
the brown-skinned Arab, the low- 
browed Egyptian or to the jungle run- 
ners who cannot read, the red gargoyle 
has no other meaning than “Vacuum 
Oil,” and it speaks a language known 
in all countries, in some of which oil is 
sold merely by the picture and a rais- 
ing of the fingers to indicate the num- 
ber of barrels or cans desired. 


BRANCHES EXTENDED 


With the development of the market- 
ing organizations, local branches or sell- 
ing stations were extended through the 
different countries. In many places 
they were centers of supply for a com- 
modity otherwise unobtainable, as wit- 
ness the celebration in honor of the ar- 
rival at Alexandria of the tank steam- 

r “C. M. Everest.” Shortly after the 
armistice news came to Egypt that this 
steamer was on its way to Alexandria 
and: Port Said with the first kerosene 
oil Egypt had had for two years, and 
the municipal authorities declared a 
holiday in order that the populace 
might properly welcome the steamer. 

In the advertising, which is handled 
from the New York office under the 
direction of Eben Griffiths, universal 
standards are maintained, but the basic 


form is adapted to meet the needs of. 


the different countries. Many entertain- 
ing situations grow out of this adapta- 
tion. For instance, one advertisement 
popular here in America shows an alert 
looking youngster watching his father 
while he tinkers with the engine of his 
automobile. In the background a rest- 
less group of feminine watchers wait 
impatiently for results. The caption 
reads “Say, Pop, when are you going to 
get through?” England received the ad 
and promptly censored it to suit less 
vivid tastes. After proper modification 
is read “Dad—when will you be ready?” 

Technical terms and art work natur- 
ally differ materially in the different 
countries. Australia uses “tins of oil’; 
Britain speaks of “sparking plugs” and 
gasoline becomes “petrol.” The warm 
Italian sun casts heavier shadows, and 


in the art work of Italian advertising 
there are no patches of shaded lines nor 
any crosshatching. The lights and shad- 
ows become clear black and white, and 
under the car lies a shadow as dense 
as night. Scandinavian art work is sug- 
gestive of the vigorous sports of north- 
ern latitudes, and our American sheet 
of copy showing two men quietly dis- 
cussing the Gargoyle Mobiloils chart on 
the garage wall becomes transformed in 
the French to two temperamental fig- 
ures, who gesticulate energetically 
while discoursing on the merits of the 
lubricants. 

Many amusing incidents crowd them- 
selves into the diversity of life that cir- 
cles all around the world. There is a 
story of an office boy in the Hong Kong 
branch who faithfully discharged his 
duties for thirty-three years without 
manifesting any desire for advance- 
ment. Recently he was pensioned and 
it took vigorous explanations to make 
him understand “that the money he 
come without work.” 


MARKETS ANALYZED 


In studying the introduction of their 
products to the peoples of the world, 
the Vacuum Oil Company based their 
campaign on the fundamental idea of 
“Universal Service.” Accordingly, they 
set themselves to work to study out the 
various uses and applications of their 
products to the people of every land. 
Light in the darkness, power to the mo- 
tor, ease to the engines, these were but 
the primary uses of their oils. “Service 
means Help,” said they; so they set to 
work to find out what assistance they 
could give to the users of Vacuum Oils, 
and the result was the opening of two 
Technical Departments, one for general 
industial purposes, the other for auto- 
mobile service. These departments 
include a general staff of thirty sea- 
soned engineers, who operate under a 
governing board of eight at 61 Broad- 
way, and who direct all investigation 
and experimentation, and formulate the 
outlines of the company’s mechanical 
plans. 

These engineers keep closely in touch 
with all new inventions, carry on un- 
ceasing research, study the problems of 
the engine builder, and co-operate with 
him in fulfilling his obligations to his 
clientele. When one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that manufacturing 
industries in this country employing 
machinery have an invested capital of 
something like $25,000,000,000, it becomes 
evident that the members of this de- 
partment have undertaken a consider- 
able task. The resources of a country 
are but its potential wealth. By the 
use of machinery it is developed into a 
reality. The need for lubrication began 
with the revolving wheel in the ox- 
drawn cart and to its future we can 
but stretch our imagination. 

Because of the complicated nature 
and delicate mechanism of modern 
machinery, the Engine Builders’ De- 
partment has published a reference in- 
dex called the “Engine Builders’ Book,” 
a volume compiled with the most metic- 
ulous care, which contains a list of the 
various types of engines constructed 
by the leading machinery manufac- 
turers of the country. This volume is 
alphabetized under the name of each 
manufacturer, and by its use the cor- 
rect lubricant can be determined for 
every type of engine, machine or tool 
found in any plant. So closely does 
this engineering department work in 
connection with the various machinery 
manufacturers that in certain instances 





Making The Trade 


—tTrading by Groups. 

—The Individual Stock ys, , 
Group of Stocks. 

—How to Use Stops in Group 
Trading. 


The above subject is full I: 
Chapter IV of our booklet, an 
“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market" 
Written by an expert. 36 pages, i} 
trated by graphs. Second and cues 


edition now ready. Send one dollar to 
insure a copy by first-class mail. 


Ask for Edition C-2 


SEXSMITH 


“AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty Street New York 
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A Survey of the 


Oil Industry 


Our circular covers the most impor- 
tant phases of the oil business and 
has particular reference to oil com- 
panies whose stocks are traded in on 
the leading Exchanges—this with the 
idea of enabling the reader to select 
those stocks having the most promis- 
ing market outlook, statistics and 
data on the following companies in- 
cluded: 


Mexican Pet. 
Pure Oil 
Island Oil 


Sinclair Cons. 
Cosden & Co, 
Royal Dutch 

Texas Co. Middle States 
White Oil Invincible Oil 


Ask for Circular No. P-165 
Sent without obligation. 
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“Frozen 
Investments” 


If you have money tied up 
in inactive and depreciated 
stocks, write our Statistical | 
Department to ascertain 
their true value. 


POWERS, KOHN & 00 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street 
; Tel. Broad 720 








New York | | 








STANDARD 


STANDARD $25 





OIL CO. PAR VALUE 
INDIANA STOCK 


ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 





Phones: Bread 4800-1-2-8-4 25 Broad &t., N. ¥- 
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Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


irculars, booklets, etce., listed be- 
on “vill be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


MARCH 5, 1921 


Foreign Exchange Explained 
Very interesting little booklet telling in a con- 
cise way all about this much discussed topic. 


The Liberty Plan 
Booklet describing an original plan whereby 
the small investor is able to purchase safe 
listed vuurities by 12 and 24 monthly pay- 


ments 


Is Europe Bankrupt? 
Pamphlet giving an economic survey of condi- 
tions in Europe of particular interest to foreign 
security holders. 


66 Bonds as Safe as Our Cities 


Booklet’ describing various municipal bonds. 


Oil from the Investor’s Standpoint 
Booklet discussing the following: What to 
avoid in oil stocks. Why oil yields large prof- 
its. The oil royalty. 


Faith in a Security Should Begin 


at Home 

This is the belief of one investment security 
house anc the story of ‘why they have guaran- 
teed their security is in their interesting book- 
let. 


Personal Finance Record 

Every item relative to your finances—bonds, 
stocks, real estate, insurance, etc.—may be 
entered into places purposely provided for them. 


How to Develop Your Financial 
Skill 


A booklet setting before investors the methods 
necessary to develop financial skill and how 


such skill may be used ately. 


Income Tax Cyclopaedia 
Pamphlet describing a new book covering in a 


very practical way the entire field of Federal 
taxation. 


Text Book of Wall Street 
A 40-page booklet discussing clearly and un- 
mistakably rules governing stock market trans- 
actions. 


Financial Reminder and Ready 


Reference Record 
A worth-while loose-leaf handbook for con- 
d perpetual record of investments. 


Administration 
Pamphlet describing a new Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control—meets a practi need 
of business men for a constant supply of 
authoritative, up-to-date methods for dealing 
with their administrative problems. 


The Stenographer’s Manual 
Pamphlet describing a book that will go far in 
making stenographers realize how much their 
cooperation is needed in business. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. 
terest to sales managers. 


Of special in- 


The Financial Policy of Corpora- 
tions 
Pamphlet describing a set of four books which 
affords to all who have to decide financial 
questions a background of wide acquaintance 
with financial affairs and methods. 


Investor’s Mail Service 


Pamphlet describing in an interesting manner 
@ mail service for inyestors. 
Pocket Manual of Statistical 


Records 

Booklet giving high and low records and other 
important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on the principal exchanges, 


The Investment News 
A weekly publication which has been extremely 
accurate in forecasting the broac: price trend 
over the past few months. 


yo * of Copenhagen 344 Bonds of 


Interesting pamphlet describing bonds which 
have annual drawings at par which net a 
high average yield. 


Market Facts and Views 
Booklet listing an@ comparing 60 listed divi- 
dend-paying stocks, 


Every Day Efficiency 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
5. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 


299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








FORBES 


a sample can of suitable Vacuum Oil is 
shipped by the manufacturer with each 
machine. Others send out a recom- 
mendation that this oil be used, with a 
statement of the grade suitable for that 
particular machine. 

The same care is observed by the 
Automobile Department, which keeps 
in constant contact with the manufac- 
turers of automobiles, aiding them in 
studying their engine troubles, offering 
suggestions on the designs for new 
motors and acting at all times as a con- 
sulting staff in all cases of engine 
trouble. Members of this department 
meet in New York City each December, 
when specifications for cars for the 
following season are submitted to the 
conference by automobile manufac- 
turers and a careful study is made of 
any new type of motor or mechanism. 
Following this conference a new. chart 
is prepared and distributed to 40,000 
garage owners from coast to coast. 
On this chart, which measures approxi- 
mately three by nine feet, are listed 
all the different makes of cars, the 
names running up and down the page. 
Across the top are listed the years of 
the model, 1921, 1920, 1919, etc. This 
chart hangs on the wall of the garage 
and shows the proper lubricant for 
each make and model. Something like 
1,000,000 of these charts are issued each 
year. 

The marine business is another branch 
that claims individual attention. Some 
idea of its magnitude may be gathered 
from the fact that in more than 250 
ports throughout the world contract 
arrangements have been made so that 
under normal conditions a vessel may 
travel from Archangel to Punta Arenas 
and through all the seas between, and 
never make a principal port where the 
correct grades of Gargoyle Lubricants 
for its machinery may not be secured. 
Arrangements have been made so that 
vessels may take on the oil at any 
port and have it billed directly to their 
home office. 


SALESMEN MEET VESSELS 

Interesting developments attend this 
marine service. Recently a salesman 
boarded an incoming Japanese vessel 
at this port where no one could be 
found who understood any English. 
The salesman hied himself down to the 
engine room, pointed to the different 
parts of the engine, held up his fingers 
to designate the suggested number of 
barrels, and the picture of the Gar- 
goyle did the rest. 

The difficulty of keeping all the for- 
eign branches in close contact with the 
executive center in this country has 
been met by keeping a constant flow of 
men in transit. From twenty to twen- 
ty-five’ foreign executives come over 
each year and spend from three to four 
months going over every detail, from 
manufacture to sales. 

In recruiting its personnel the com- 
pany has some very far-sighted policies, 
as very intensive training is necessary 
in order to carry on the work. During 
the closing year of the war, a Per- 
sonnel Committee of three was ap- 
pointed at the New York office to re- 
cruit a force of prospects from which 
thirty men .were chosen by the process 
of elimination and put into immediate 
training for foreign duty. As a result 
of this foresight, valuable men were 
dispatched to overseas branches im- 
mediately on resumption of trade after 
the armistice without in any way de- 
pleting the American force. 

Universal service, universal distribu- 
tion by every known means of locomo- 
tion from aeroplane to pack, this is the 
achievement of the Vacuum Oi] Com- 
pany, who within the space of three 
decades have succeeded in belting the 
world with Gargoyle Oils. 


V 
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U.S. STEEL 


Prospects for 1921 


How will the earnings compare with 


those of 1920? 


Will there be an opportunity for 
speculative profits? 


The Brookmire Economic Service gives a complete 
analysis and discussion of this company in a cur- 


rent bulletin. 


This analysis includes a charted 


history of the company’s earnings, orders and stock 


prices since 1901. 


Here is an excellent opportunity of determining 


the real worth of the Brookmire Service. 


this bulletin “S” today. 


Send for 
It’s free. 


THE 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


Consulting Economists 


56 Pine Street, New York 
434-436 Citizens Nat’] Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 
50 Illustrations..By B. C. Forbes..500 Pages 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to 
face, as B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edi- 
son, Davison, Vanderlip, Eastman, 
Schwab and 44 others, about their careers—ask how 


and heart that make for LEADERSHIP... as 


“FORBES” For 
aa) Recommends BOOKS Business LE I 
These Executives FES 


We prepay the postage on any Books anywhere in the World. 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS”—Personal Efficiency 
TT, Gy FG os kocecaccsweceas 248 Pages 


Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Teamwork, 
Initiative; Personality, Judgment, Courage and 25 
other qualities essential to big-scale business success: 
A lesson on how to develop each quality fol- 

lows each talk. A gold-mine of ideas!.. . $2. 00 





“MAN TO MAN”—Story of Industrial 
Democracy 
By John Letch, co sécaccsanciaceed 249 Pages 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the 
work 268 did before and a ~e increased the output! 


A plan that eliminated gg —- 
— reducec working hi and cut 
costs 


What the plan is ona how it By. $2.( 00 
these things in actual plants is a revelation. 


“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 


INVENTIONS” 
By Mois V. Avram......... Corr 166 Pages 
A thousand week ted by the Patent 
Office at Washington! —_ than 1,200,000 patents 


10% co 
cesses! This book tells A Invaluable to $2 00 
the Inventor, the Promoter and the Investor. » 





“SOUND INVESTING” 


By Paid Clipe ...00080005000n000000 875 Pages 
No one a how many thousands < nee 
earned savi: 


of years—are 
investors don’t know 3 things: (1) iw to Analyze 
Values; (2) How to Check Up Annual Reports; ° 
How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered 


Poe EEOC OOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOCSS IES 


“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 
By Herbert N. Casson..........+: 182 Pages 
(Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London) 
You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms 
of Euclid—here you find discussed the sixteen basic 
principles of Trade and gg Not = bd ay 
axioms or laws or principles are 
known and established can it Ay cued thet $2.5 50 
Business is a Science 





simul 
emphasizes the fact that “the very heart and centre 
of Manufacturing Efficiency is—STAND- $2. 50 
ARDIZED OPERATIONS” a 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 
299 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid Books 
listed on the margin of this 
coupon. I enclose Check (or 
Money Order) for $....... a 
full payment; or I will remit 
on receipt of books and bill. 








“HUMAN NATURE” 
By Herbert N. Casson..........5. 182 Pages 
wae fo Se aot Sees Se & Oe ee 
systems 








much about Human Nature...........++- “ 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


(Forbes 3-5-21) 
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Stopping LN 
the slow leaks aay 


PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 


in industry xem 


BLOWOUT announces itself boisterously 

and is soon mended, but the slow leak is a 
quiet, elusive trouble breeder. So in industry— 
obvious waste is quickly remedied, but flaws 
uncorrected eventually put red ink figures on 
your balance sheet. 


Our business is to find and stop such leaks, 
whether in production, management or marketing. 
Our investigation may cover one or more features 
—manufacturing, organization or marketing possi- 
bilities. It may include a complete survey of the 
business, from the raw material markets to the 
customer’s side of the counter, with definite, con- 


OUR SERVICE structive recommendations. 
SHOULD APPEAL i 
TO YOU STRONG- We also originate plans for improving products 
LY. ag Sn at lower production cost. In the field of manage- 
pcg INDUs- Ment, we will either act as consultants or take 
TRIAL PROPERTY over the full responsibility of making the business 


YOU CONTEM- more profitable. 
PLATE FINANC- - ‘ . ° ‘ 
ING. Two interesting booklets explain our service— 


Making Industry Safe for Investment and Science 
in Industry. Both will be sent on request. 


M-H‘AVRAM’ &’COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 























LOOK STEADILY AT THIS DISH OF RASPBERRIES FOR A FEW 
SECONDS THEN THINK OF THE DELICIOUS MELTING FLESH, 
FULL OF RICH CREAMY JUICE. DID YOUR MOUTH WATER? 


Erskine Park Everbearing Red Raspberry 


The early till late berry 
SHOULD BE PLANTED IN EVERY GARDEN 


Conceive th: joy and satisfaction of having such berries on your 
table all through the summer and autumn, the source of wonder to your 
neighbors, that you can pick the finest raspberries from the latter part 
of June until the snow flies. On November 20th we cut a large branch 
of the Erskine Park with blossoms, green berries and ripe fruit upon it. 

The plant is by,far the strongest growing raspberry we have ever 
seen. It branches like a tree and it also has the largest and most roots 
of any with which we are acquainted. 

It was first discovered on the beautiful estate “Erskine Park’ of 
Mr. George Westinghouse, Lee, Mass. This estate is in the midst of the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills, with a temperature in winter of 30 or 40 degrees 
below zero, so that the hardiness of this berry is unquestioned. 

Whether it is berries, or fruit trees, shrubs or roses, evergreens, hedge plants, or 


ornamental shade trees, we are headquarters for a large stock in unlimited assortment. 
Send for our general catalog—it describes all—it’s yours for the asking. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
Established 1866, Rochester, N. Y. 





SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





Indications of Returning 
Prosperity 











Building construction is emerging 
from its darkest depression, according 
to the Dow Service Daily Building Re- 
ports. Portland cement at $3.10 a bag 
compares with $3.25 in 1919, while com- 
mon brick at $16 a thousand is only $1 
a thousand more than the 1919 price, 
the latest report points out. 

** * 


Not a few shoe factories in New Eng- 
land are working at 75 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, with good prospects of contin- 
uous orders. One large manufacturer 
of women’s shoes is held down by a 
shortage of material. The Progress 
Shoe Manufacturing Company of 
Brockton, Mass., has received an order 
for 40,000 pairs of shoes from a firm in 
Lithuania and will run its factory on 
full time. 

* * * 

Twenty of the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Company mills at McKeesport, Pa.. 
have resumed operations at 20 per cent. 
reduction in wages. 

* * * 

The J. and P. Coats Company, thread 
manufacturers of Pawtucket, R. I., an- 
nounce that all departments will be 
operated forty-eight hours a week and 
that a night shift will be started in the 
spinning department. ' 

* * 8 

Industrial peace and industrial prog- 
ress in San Francisco have been rea- 
sonably assured by a permanent arbi- 
tration agreement signed by the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council, rep- 
resenting the workmen, and the San 
Francisco Builders’ Exchange, repre- 
senting the employers. 

* * * 

Investments of the 140 savings banks 
in New York State in mortgages and 
1eal estate bonds were increased in 


1920 by $128,809,000, and $250,000,000 may | 


be available this year, says the Savings 
Banks Association. 
* * & 

The Packard Motor Car Company. 
Detroit, announces the re-employment 
of an additional 1,000 men, after op- 
erating with about 3,000 men for several 
weeks. 

* * * 

The Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., has reopened several depart- 
ments. 

* * * ; 

The Bethlehem Steel Company has 
resumed operations in a plate mill and 
twelve tin mills at its Sparrows Point 
Works, near Baltimore. 

** * 


The Dunham Mills, Inc., Naugatuck, 
Conn., makers of woolen knitted goods, 
have resumed full-time operations. 

* * * 

The Edward Ford Plate Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo has re-engaged 600 men. 
at lower wages. 

* * * 

Julius H. Barnes, president, United 
States Grain Corporation and _ the 
Klearflax Linen Rug Company of Du- 
luth, announce that the Klearflax fac- 
tory has been restored to operation on 
a full basis of two eight-hour shifts. 
The Employee Industrial Organization 
has voluntarily voted to reduce the 
wage scale 10 per cent. 

* * * 

Factory unemployment in New York 

State increased 8 per cent. in January, 


compared with 8 per cent. in Decembe, 
and 5 in November, according to a pr. 
liminary analysis of 1,596 Manufactyy. 
ers’ reports by the New York State In. 
dustrial Commission. 
** © 

Weyerhauser Sales Company, ¢o9. 
trolling Pacific Coast lumber mills, ay. 
nounces reductions of $2.50 to $5, 
thousand feet on common grades of 
lumber. 





Labor 





2 
ee! 


As a result of a 20 per cent. wage cy 
announced by the Brier Hill Steel Con. 
pany, Youngstown, Pa., and to f 
followed by all other independent com. 
panies in the Shenango and Mahoning 
valleys, common labor is cut from $5) 
to $4.07 for a ten-hour day and from 
$6.44 to $5.18 for a twelve-hour day 
The basic eight-hour day will continye 
and time and one-half will be paid for 
overtime. Virtually all employees wil 
be affected with the exception of those 
operating under the sliding scale oj 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. 


* * *& 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
limestone quarries have been closed in- 
definitely by lack of business. 

* * * 

Reports from the Youngstown, Ohio, 
district show decreased operations in 
independent steel mills. Steel Corpo- 
ration plants continue running close to 
capacity. 





* * *& 


Baldwin Textile Mills of Chester, §. 
C., announce a wage reduction of 15 


per cent. 
* * * 


Zinc operations of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company, Butte. Montana 
have been suspended. Seven hundred 
men are affected. 


* * * 


The Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society of Pittsburgh announce that 
steel workers in thirty large indepent- 
ent plants located in various parts of 
the country are to be given their choice 
between a 20 per cent. cut in wages with 
full-time employment or continuance of 
the present scale with a four-day week. 
Bonuses and extra work will be elim- 


inated. 
* * * 


Reduction of wages and elimination 
of overtime pay among the unions o 
seafaring men to take place befor 
May 1 is urged by H. H. Raymont, 
president of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association. 


* * * 


The St. Louis and San Francisco Rail: 
road has announced a reduction in the 
pay of maintenance-of-way employets 
in Texas from 42 cents an hour to 4 
cents. Officers of the railroad brother- 
hood declare the cut is in violation 0 
the national agreement. 


* * & 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporatio 
will pay a bonus of $45.45 to each a 
11,143 employees under its profit shat 
ing plan by which surplus earnings after 
7 per cent. dividends on preferred and 
10 per cent. on common stock are spilt 
“50-50” between employees and commo! 
stockholders. The bonus will call fo 
$506,449. 
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_ 
Foreign 

The Shell and Royal Dutch oil in- 
terests reported to have bought 
from Russians, who held title to the 
roperty under the Czar’s régime, rights 
a oil from the Grosnaya district in the 
Caucasus. The basis of the agreement 


is the payment now of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the estimated value of produc- 
tion from those fields, in return for 
which the British interests ar2 assured 
exclusive ontrol of all production in 
that district There is a time limit of 
ten years to the agreement. If at the 
end of ten years the old owners are un- 
cain their properties, the deal 








able to r¢ 
is off. 
* * * 
Premier Giolitti of Italy has prepared 
4 bill to be presented to Parliament re- 


specting the participation of the work- 
men in the management of industrial 


plants. 
* * * 


“Canadian Finance,” a weekly journal 
published at Winnipeg, states: “The 
good Canadian dollar is worth about 85 
cents as soon as it crosses the imaginary 
boundary line to the south of us. In 
view of this fact we cannot understand 
why Canadians, who claim to be hard- 
headed and businesslike in their actions, 
continue to purchase goods from the 
United States at the rate of $921,600,000 
per annum. Wake up, Canadians! In- 
sist on getting full value of your money. 
Buy Canadian and British goods.” 

* * * 


The London Weekly “Times” esti- 
mates 300,000 British workers idle in the 
building trades, 250,000 in the motor car 
industry, 225,000 textile workers, 150,000 
in clothing, 200,000 in railways, 150,000 
in iron and steel, 125,000 in shipping, 
100,000 in food products, 75,000 in amuse- 
ments, and 50,000 each in shipbuilding, 
rubber, shoe and leather, printing, and 
miscellaneous. Iron and steel workers’ 
wages are being reduced in northern 
England and in Wales bonuses are being 
withdrawn. 

* * 


The Britsh Government may have to 
pay £150,000,000 in claims as a result of 
its control of the railroads during the 
war, according to estimates submitted 
by a government committee which in- 
vestigated the situation. The claims 
are divided as follows: £90,000,000 for 


} arrears in maintenance, £$40,000,000 for 







abnormal wear and tear and £20,000,000 
for the replacement of stores. 





Miscellgneous 





The Board of Aldermen of New York 
City have adopted an ordinance ex- 
empting from taxation for a period of 
ten years dwellings erected between 
April, 1920, and April, 1922. It was pro- 
vided that the ordinance would apply 
to houses costing up to $5,000 an apart- 
ment, 


s- * * 


A co-operative plan for the selling of 
wheat has been adopted by the execu- 
tive board of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers. The plan, which 
members of the board say will mean a 
saving of approximately fifty-five cents 
a bushel through the elimination of the 
middleman’s profit, calls for the estab- 
lishment of central receiving stations in 
tach state, where the farmers may send 
their wheat and obtain receipts. From 
these elevators the wheat would be 
sold direct to the millers. Stations for 
receiving wheat also will be established 
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PHOENIX KNITTING WORES 


(Groen ) 


MILWAUKEE 





NEw YORK 
Bee rovers ave 


BOSTON 
“0n8 waemeron 


1m An wEMne MARE REPLY FOR 


°.B. 


Sani Producte Co., 
chicago, Te 
Gentlemen: 

We find the tebles which you installed 
in our Cafeteria to be satisfactory in every 
respect, 

The tops are very sanitary, and the 
Swing sest feature ie good, as only a limited 











amount of space ie used while the seats are 

occupied. Thie feature also eliminates the 

haodling of chaire when cleaning the floors 
Yours very truly, 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS. 


M.S. 
Jan. 7, 1921. e 
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Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Here Is Evidence 


a lunch room. 





ANI Lunch Rooms are now being installed all over the country. 
This is the ideal time. 1 } 
plant now and get ready for big business. Your workers need 

Install now—get geared up. ¢ 

big business—there will be no big business. Sani lunch room equip- 

ment will meet all requirements. Write today. 


Production is light. Overhaul your 


If you don’t figure on 





Radiantly-white Sani-Onyx table tops do not require table cloths. 
Their surface is as hard and smooth as polished glass and can be 
easily cleaned by simply wiping with a damp cloth. Sani- Metal table 





Some Recent Installations 


bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coated with porce- 


lain enamel. Note the “swing seat” feature which eliminates the 
stacking of chairs. This type of base does not absorb grease and 
dirt and will last a lifetime in any climate. 


Write In Today 


———_——— 


————<—— 
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Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 

Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsia 

Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. 

A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nangatuck Malleable Irons Wks. , Union City, Con. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. 

W. Duke Sons & Co., Branch Liggett & Meyers 
Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

International Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa, 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 

International Correspondenee School, Scranton, Pa. 


Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
space free of charge. Write today. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our exe 
port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Products ©. 
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at all large seaports to handle export 
trade, it was announced. 
* * * 

Reserves for losses, quite generally 
used in business, have prevented wide- 
spread commercial failures during the 
readjustment period, says the American 
Exchange National Bank, New York. 

* * * 


A syndicate of strong bankers, headed 
by the Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, has been formed to pretect local 
commission houses engaged in the Co- 
lombian coffee trade and to correct 
chaotic conditions existing in the coffee 
market. 


Som 





An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against Hannevig & Co., 
a banking, foreign exchange and ship- 
ping concern, 139 Broadway, New York, 
and Christoffer Hannevig, individually. 
The liabilities are put at $8,000,000, and 
free assets, $500,000. The North Atlan- 
tic Insurance Company and the Liberty 
Marine Insurance Company, controlled 
by Hannevig, have been ordered to 
liquidate. 

.. & 


Commercial failures in the second 
week of February, says Dun’s, were 364, 
against 360 the previous week and 386 
two weeks ago, and 111 a year ago. 





1913 Sani Building, Chicago, IIL 
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Production of manufactured tobacco 
in 1920 compared with production in 
1919 is shown in the following table: 


1920 
ccvcces 44,651,823,212 -44,804,573,792 


Cigarettes 

CE, wibwasonde% 7,967,021,692 6,857,189,949 
Mfd. tob. (Ibs.)... 363,309,348 388,284,520 
CRUE (86.) o.050. 36,584,588 35,024,164 


Stocks of leaf tobacco held by manu- 
facturers and deabers January 1 totaled 
1,446,914,469 Ibs., against 1,318,131,291 Ibs. 

* * * 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
has reduced gasoline 2 cents a gallon to 
28 cents, wholesale, a drop of 3 cents 
from the high mark of 31 cents reached 
in 1920. Kerosene has been reduced 1 
cent to 17 cents, wholesale. 
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| HOW TO JORKE BRD Uk 


CHARTS 


Consult ‘‘“Graphic Methods 
for Presenting Facts”’ 


—the book that shows how to make and use charts 
383 pages—7 x 10 inches—256 illustrations—red cloth 
SE charts instead of figures. Teach with the eye. 


Learn it from “pictures.” Sight is the most impor- 
tant of the senses. The eye is the pilot of the mind. 


A graphic chart shows at a glance what it would take ten 
pages of small type to explain. 










Use Graphs for: 


—financial statements 
—sales reports 
—advertising data 
—shipping figures 
—statistical purposes 
—business data 
—shop reports 
—trade fluctuations 
—frequency charts 
—salesmen’s records 
—production results 
—visualizing problems 
—comparison of figures 





















But Brinton’s book is more than 
technical. It is universal, too—as 
explained below. 









Brinton’s big hand-book, Graphic Methods for Present- 
ing Facts, teaches how to work with charts. It shows how 
to translate problems into “graphs.” Graphs “tell the 
story” at a flash. 







Brinton’s comprehensive work shows how to make charts 
for everything—from manufacturing to costing—sheep- 
raising to photography—baseball to aeronautics. 






Manufacturers, doctors, housewives, shippers, salesmen, 

surveyors, advertisers, bookkeepers, school teachers, man- 

agers, bankers, artists—in fact, everyone needing charts 

‘, —can learn how to make and use them from Graphic 

‘.. Methods for Presenting Facts. The book is not too 
mi technical for everyone’s use. 








Get Brinton’s easy method—on free trial—by 

mailing the coupon below. Send no money 
for this big book. Merely return the ac- 

companying coupon and pay later, if 

entirely satisfied. Mail the coupon 
today—now. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Bosch Magneto—Reduced 
the annual dividend rate from $10 to $5 
a share. 

Atlantic Refining Co.—Estimated 
earnings for 1920, $192.94 per share for 
the $5,000,000 common stock, against 
$177.42 in 1919. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—1920 
earnings amounted to $15.14 a share on 
common stock, after payment of all 
charges, taxes, and preferred dividends, 
against $27.35 in 1919. President Vau- 
clain states that, notwithstanding the 
unsatisfactory condition of business, 
there is every reason to believe that 
operations can be maintained’ at the 
same percentage of capacity during 
1921, as last year. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Erecting $10,000,- 
000, 300-foot building in London. Simi- 
lar buildings will soon be started in 
Paris and Buenos Aires, and eventually 
in most of the capitals of Europe. 

Childs Co.—Earned $41.61 a share on 
common stock in 1920, against $22.09 in 
1919. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.—1920 
earnings $7.58 per share on the com- 
mon stock, against $25.90 in 1919. Bal- 
ance sheet show bills and accounts pay- 
able of over $11,000,000 against cash and 
receivables of about $5,850,000 and in- 
ventories of $15,885,000. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Reports net income of 
$2,451,062 for 1920, after deducting 


$278,677 depreciation and $2,201,992 loss . 


on inventory. Equal to $3.50 per share 
on common stock. 

Continental Can Co.—Earnings for 
common stock in 1920, $9.19 per share, 
against $17.08 in 1919. Balance sheet in- 
ventories of about $9,000,000, and cash 
and receivables of about $3,400,000, 
against payables totaling $8,400,000. 

Continental Candy Corp.—Judge 
Knox, in the U. S. District Court, N. Y., 
has appointed receivers under a joint 
bond of $50,000, following the filing of 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Edison (Thomas A.) Co.—Increased 
capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000, Mr. Edison holding controlling in- 
terest. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.— 
Quarterly dividend on preferred stock 
reduced from $1.75 to $1. 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore.—James 
G. Blaine, Jr., vice-president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank, has been made 
chairman of a protective committee to 
be formed by stockholders. It is: stated 
that balance sheet of Oct. 31, last, to 
be mailed to stockholders with request 
for deposit of stock, will show net quick 
assets equal to between $8 and $10 a 
share on the 300,000 shares outstanding. 

General Cigar Co., Inc.—1920 earnings 
$15.12 a share on common stock, against 
$12.64 in 1919. 

General Motors Corp.—1920 earnings 
equal to $2.05 a share on common stock 
ef no par value, as compared with the 
equivalent of $3.63 in 1919. Net income 
for 1920 was $93,500,000, from which 
was deducted $45,248,000 for inventory 
adjustment, taxes and other charges. 
Total sales were $565,000,000, a gain of 
$56,000,000. 

General Railway Signal Co.—Earned 
$6.35 per share on common in 1920, 
against $6.82 in 1919. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Total 
indebtedness, as estimated by joint 
committees, totals about $66,000,000. 
Tentative financing program provides 
for issuance of $50,000,00 in 8% bonds 
and debentures to run 10 and 20 years, 
and $35,000,000 8% prior preference 
stock. Bonds and debentures will be 


used to pay off bank debt, and for Other 
corporate purposes, while prior Prefer. 
ence stock will go to general credit, 

International Mercantile Marine_ 
Ten new freighters in course of con. 
struction will be added to the com. 
pany’s fleet in the next few months 

Island Creek Coal Co.—1920 earning, 
estimated at over $18 a share on th 
118,802 shares of common stock, againg 
$7.45 in 1919, and $15.86 in 1917, Pro, 
duction totaled 1,800,000 tons. 

S. S. Kresge Co.—After payment of 
preferred dividends and Federal taxg 
earned $26.13 per share on commoy 
stock in 1920, against $21.40 in 19}9, 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Earned $123) 
per share in 1920, against $1.02 in 199 
Unfilled orders on hand 152,338 tons 
against 248,405 at close of 1919, 

National Acme Co.—Passed dividen 
to conserve cash resources. 

National Conduit & Cable Co., Inc~ 
Again reports an operating deficit 
Bankers have given notice unless ¢e. 
fault is corrected by March 15, 1921, o 
substantial progress made, they wil 
take steps looking to immediate actioy 
by the bondholders and trustees, 

National Enameling & Stamping- 
After all deductions and preferred diyi- 
dends, earned $17.07 a share on common 
stock in 1920, against $20.25 in 1919, 

Pacific Oil Co.—Oil department of the 
Southern Pacific, to which Pacific (jj 
has succeeded, produced income in 19 
estimated at $4 a share on the stock of 
the new company. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—1920 earnings 
equal to $13.25 a share on common 
stock, against $27.13 in 1919. 

Public Utilities—Report to America 
Electric Railway Association shows 
that 549 cities, representing 90% of the 
riding population, the rates of fare 


range from 5 cents with 1 cent fora} 
transfer, to a flat 10-cent rate. Citis 
paying 10-cent fares number 112; $f 
cent fares, 6; 7-cent fares, 174, and é 


cent fares, 124. 


Republic Iron & Steel.—Earned $1916 
on common stock in 1920, against $14 & 


in 1919. 

Savage Arms.—Earned only $1.35: 
share on common stock in 1920, against 
$19.28 in 1919. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp—Hil 
interest in the Sinclair Pipe Line (. 
has been sold to Standard Oil Co. o 
Indiana. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Will deduct 
$8,000,000 from construction program is 
Mexico made public the latter part of 
1920. The retrenchment will represet! 
a general cut in salgries and wages and 
construction work. 

Tennessee Copper & Chem. Corp- 
Production of 333,629 tons of sulphur 
acid in 1920 was new high record, a 
increase of 50,000 tons over best prt 
vious output. 

Underwood Typewriter Co—Earntl 
$21.92 a share on the common stock i 
1920, against $25.85 in 1919. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled tonnagt 
January 31, 7,573,164, against 814812 
Dec. 31, 1920, and 9,836,852 Oct. 31, 19). 

Willys Corp.—Protective committee 
first preferred stockholders has bet? 
formed, with Colum bia Trust Co., New 
York, First National Bank of Boston, 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, and Giratl 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia as 
positaries. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—After chart 
ing off $4,478,604 for depreciation of i 
ventories, and $2,300,000 for Federal 
taxes, contingencies, etc., 1920 net i 
come was $9,775,251, against $10,361,% 
in 1919, 
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50 Illustrations 


By B. C. FORBES 


Here you meet our modern business giants face to face, as 
B. C. Forbes met them. You can ask Edison, Patterson, Davi- 
son, Vanderlip, Eastman, Schwab, and 44 others, about their 
careers—ask how they solved the very problems you face. 
Not a common opportunity this to KNOW 50 really big men 
of our time—to study the attributes of mind and heart that 
make for LEADERSHIP. 





New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press ! 


When a book of business selis out four editions it must be 
out of the ordinary. This book is OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 


500 Pages 





You Are Invited to Meet 
These Business Leaders 


You would travel 1,000 miles if 
there were no printing press to 
hear B. C. Forbes tell the intimate 
and thrilling life stories of Amer- 
ica’s fifty greatest business leaders 
—of such men as Dupont, Patter- 
son, Edison, Rockefeller, Vander- 
lip, Goethals, Douglas, Rosenwald, 
Ford, Hammond, W ilson, Keith, 
Nichols, Baker, Gary, Heckscher, 
Shedd, Eastman, Dollar, Reynolds, 
Willys, Davison, Ryan, Schwab 
and Farrell (all shown in picture 
alongside) and twenty-five others. 
Will you attend a conference of 
these leaders and hear their life 
experiences? 
You can do so by sending for a 
copy of B. C. Forbes’ great book 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA 


500 Pages 6x9 Inches Price, $3 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F. 3-5-21 
299 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me postpaid one copy of ‘Men 
Who Are Making America’ by B. C. 
I enclose $3.00*in payment; or 
I will mail check on receipt of book and 
bill. 
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sense book! 
TABLE OF 


Section I: The Use of This Book: 


I. Use of This Book 
Types of Securities 
Managing Investments 
Analysis of Values 
Personal Side of Investing 


Classes of Securities: 
United States Bonds 

Other Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Railroad Mortgage Bonds 

Gas and Electric Light Bonds 
Equipment Trusts 

Street Railway Bonds 

Steel and Iron Bonds 

Short Term Notes 

Bank Stocks 

Railroad Junior Bonds 

Real Estate Bonds 
Manufacturing Company Bonds 
Copper Mining Bonds 

Coal Company Bonds 
Trrigation Bonds 

Light and Power Preferred Stocks 
Railroad Preferred Stocks 
Street Railway Preferred Stocks 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 
Mill 


Common Stocks 
Industrial Common Stocks 
Copper Stocks 
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“SOUND 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 


INVESTING” 


——_— 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard- 
earned savings of years—are wiped out daily because in- 
vestors do not know three things: 
Values; (2) How to Understand Annual Reports ; (3) 
How and When to Buy and Sell. 
three of the thirty-seven chapters in this common- 


(1) How to Analyze 


Answered in only 


CONTENTS: 


Section III: =~ Personal Side of Invest- 
ng: 
XXX. Investments for Stock and Bond 
Dealers 
XXXI. Investments for Banks, Trust 
Companies and Insurance Com- 
panies 


XXXII. Investments for Realty, Industrial 
and Manufacturing Companies 
XXXIII, Investments for Trustees and 
Estates 
XXXIV. Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
and Other Institutions 
XXXV. Investments for Business Propri- 
etors and Partners 
XXXVI. Investments for Professional Men 
XXXVII. Investments for Salaried People 
XXXVIII. Investments for Clerks and Labor- 
ers 
XXXII. 


Investments for Women and De- 
pendents 


Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 

Finding the Desired Security 

Selection of a Bond House 

How and When to Buy and Sell 

The Question of Yield 

Uses of Securities 

Anatomy of Annual Reports 

Feasibility of Successful Specu- 
lation 

Bond Incomes 

Alphabetical Index 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


BUSINESS. BRISK 


Two salesmen had just met and were dis- 
cussing the state of business. ‘It’s rotten,” 
one declared with conviction, “I haven’t sold 
a thing in six months.” 

“What? You haven’t?” the other demanded. 
“Why I’ve sold $200,000 in the last three 
months.” 

The first salesman sniffed scornfully. ‘Yes, 
you have,” he jeered. 

“Well, if you don’t believe it,’’ the second 
retorted in triumph, “come down to the office 
and I’ll show you the cancellations.”—$5 prize 
to C. M. Adams, Milford, Ohio. 

s . s 





A HURRY CALL 


Several months ago, when Dr. Hyer re- 
signed from his position as president of the 
Southern Methodist University, Bishop Mouzon 
went to Louisville to see if Dr. Boaz could be 
secured to take Dr. Hyer’s place. In a day or 
two the Bishop wired to Dallas. This is the 
form in which the operator at Dallas wrote 
and delivered the telegram: 

“Booze is available. Call a meeting of the 
committee. Mouzon.”—$1 prize to G. A. Oli- 
ver, E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BAD BREAK 


In the good old days the Parker House in 
New Bedford was noted for its bright young 
table girls, old Rastus the Head Waiter, and 
the honey served with its breakfast griddle 
cakes. 

A traveling salesman, who had been a regu- 
lar patron for years, was accompanied on one 
of his trips by his bride of a few weeks. 

At their first breakfast at the Parker House 
his griddle cakes were served minus the 
honey. He called Rastus, and asked: “Where 
is my honey?” 

With a deep bow Rastus answered: ‘“TI’se 
sorry, sar, but she’s done gone over to Fall 
River to work in de Mellen House”—Curtain ! 
—$1 prize to H. B. Emery, 161 Allston &t., 
Allston, Mass. 


= * s 
THAT’S DIFFERENT 


A traffic officer named Casey, while direct- 
ing the traffic one day, ordered a big car to 
stop. The driver quickly obeyed orders, and 
a man in back of him driving a Ford failed 
to see the signal, the result being a terrible 
wreck. 

The officer very angrily approached the 
driver of the Ford, and after calling him a 
number of vile names, asked: ‘“‘What’s your 
name, anyway?” 

‘Murphy, sir.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“Sure, I came from Ireland, sir.” 

“Well, what in —— did t that —— fool back 
into you for, anyway.”—$1 prize to Albert 
Tinney, 2 Park St., ee, mw. Y. 
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HIS MISTAKE 


A Missouri farmer bought a pig of a fancy 
breeder. Pig and bill arrived the same day. 
The farmer immediately wrote to the breeder: 
“My dear Sir: 

“Judging from their relative size, you made 
a mistake. You should have sent the pig by 
mail and the bill by express.”—$1 prize‘ to 
Mrs. Lelia Munsell, Council Grove, Kansas. 

* * * 


TIT FOR TAT 


She was applying for a position as stenog- 
rapher, and he questioned her thus: 

“Chew gum? 

“No, sir.” 

“Spell cat and dog and such words cor- 
rectly? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Get here on time and work while you are 
here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Then she began 

“Smoke bad A while you’re dictating?” 

“Why, no.’ 

“Take it out on your office force when 
you’ve had a row at home?’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“Know enough English grammar and spell- 
ing to appreciate a good letter when it’s writ- 
ten for you?” 

“Why—er—I think so.” 

“Want me to go to work, or is your time 
so——”” 

But he interrupted her eagerly: 

“Say, there’s a locker there for your wraps. 
Hang them up and let’s = busy at these 
letters. —$1 prize to Bdith ag sang the 
Buckingham Hotel, M Minn 
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Anaconda Copper 


Although generally regarded as 









































the world’ 
premier copper producer, Anaconda’s « bate 
have become so diversified in recent years ag tg 
make it a huge industrial enterprise. va 
In addition to its tremendous output of copper 


the company is also probably the lea: 
producer. It is engagec in the zine bu 
the manufacture of phosphate. Lum) 









nd oil 


lands and a railroad are also control| 1 by the 
company. 

The current issue of our Market Review cc Ntaing 
a thorough analysis of Anaconda in al) jts 


phases. 


+ 
Sent on request for F-602 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


{ Philadelphia and Pittsburch 
Members { Stock Exchanges, Chicago Bd 
Lof Trade, N. Y. Procuce Exch. 


42 New St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Saves time—clears your desk. Sor ts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, ete, 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily, 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compart ments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added asrequired. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back, 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“*How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 
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Ross: Gould "saber 189.) reed 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


'STAMMER 


0 cents for wet ~page, — hee ——— and 
Seotaing “its Cause and -? It tells how I 
cured myself A, pal. A. 20 ‘yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
2623 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ili. St., Indianapolis. 





WE WILL start you in the cleaning and dyeing 
business, little needed, big profits, write for booklet. 
The Ben-Vonde System, Dept. A-R, Charlotte, N. C. 








You and 
your stenographer 





mr 


The reputation of both you and 
your organization is not helped 
by letters that contain inaccur- 

acies in transcription, errors in V 
punctuation and grammar, and 
mistakes in typing. 


Safeguard your letters from these 
faults and build up the steno- 
graphic standards of your com- 
pany by giving to each of your 
stenographers a copy of “THE 
STENOGRAPHER’S MANUAL” by 
Prof. E. J. Kilduff of New York 
University School of Commerce. 


_, a ee 


Mail this Coupon 


Clip this now, attach your card 
and check for $1.20, and mail to 
F. S. Crofts, Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Then judge for yourself how use- 
ful this book will be in helping 
your stenographers to turn out 
better letters. ~ 
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FORBES 


HE M AN . E. J. Delfraisse, of the QRS 

T e Music Company, says: 

““The Dictaphone is a blessing.’ Its loss would be a 
calamity. For ten years it has been an indispensable 


part of our organization, growing in favor and number. 
Thirty Dictaphones in our Chicago and New York 


offices add hours to our days in service and years to 
our lives in comfort.” 








| Will YOU Profit by Their Experience? 


I like The Dictaphone.” 





THE BUSINESS: 


The Q R S Music Company reports: 


That in their business as the world’s largest 
manufacturer of music rolls they use thirty 
Dictaphones in various departments. They 
have found The Dictaphone invaluable for Rie ae 
general correspondence and inter-office com- lt tee 
munication. Letter production has been ke 
speeded up and cost reduced. 


° . |The Manat the Desk,” which tells about many 
Send f or this booklet * other business and professional people and 


their experiences with The Dictaphone, how it has helped them to success. For girls 
there is a special magazine, ‘‘9 to 5””—for and about ambitious girls who have made 
their way rapidly through the help of The Dictaphone. Complimentary copies of 
either booklet sent on request. Use the coupon. 


THE DICTAPHONE, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Canadian Branch: 347 W. Adelaide St., Toronto 


Branches in all principal cities 








TR 3 *‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ re 


DIZ TAPAVNE 


: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


, $$ 
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r ; ‘H EK GIRL: Miss Adele L. Kane, of the 
e ORS Music Company, says: 

**No more last-minute rush for me. I get a good part 

of the letters written while the boss is still dictating. 


That’s easier, and there’s less possibility of errors than 
when transcribing is crowded into the late afternoon. 






THE DICTAPHONE 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
347 W. Adelaide St., Toronto, Can. 
Please send me.Free copy of your booklet 
O “The Man at the Desk.” } Check booklet 
al desired. 


O “9to 5. 


Name. 


Firm Name_ 


Address 


City. 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 





346 and 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Balance Sheet, January 1, 1921 





























































































































































































































LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
ALFRED L. AIKEN 

JOHN E. ANDRUS 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
JOHN H. FINLEY 

DAVID R. FRANCIS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

NN Ee dn ate a hm 404 a $8,407,481.00 Policy Reserve ............... + + + «$759,017,764.00 
Loans on Mortgages .............. 164,796,225.60 Other Policy Liabilities............ 26,552,728.77 
Loans on Policies ................ 147,499,247.07 Premiums, Interest & Rentals prepaid 4,233,320.03 
Loans on Collateral ............... 6,565,500.00 Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes... 109,722,115.37 every SS ee ere 7,270,905.89 
Government, State, County and Additional Reserves ............... 6,733,983.67 

Municipal Bonds ................ 141,539,552.50 Dividends payable in 1921.......... 37,446,654.87 
Railroad Bonds .................+: 343,293,117.30 Reserve for Deferred Dividends.... 76,176,646.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stock..... 8,416,460.10 Reserves, special or surplus funds not 
date eA eee eters ecsesacnese 10,574,203.04 Smelmded GbOVE 2... ..c ci ccccceciss 49,232,393.96 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums.  13,711,710.24 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.. 12,087,598.25 
Fee RAR ere ee 51,186.72 

VEE earner $966,664,397.19 Ms cick Rh d ake Coe $966,664,397.19 


During 1920 the Company Paid 


To Beneficiaries . $35,453,758.67 
To Living Policy-Holders 79,395,838.63 
Total Policy Payments .$114,84.9,597.30 


Dividends amounting to 


$37,446,654.87 


were authorized by the Directors and will be paid in 1921. 


$693,979,400.00 





Board of Directors 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 
MYRON T. HERRICK 
GRANGER A. HOLLISTER 
ALBA B. JOHNSON 
WILLARD V. KING 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
RICHARD I. MANNING 
JOHN G. MILBURN 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


Over 200,000 new members (including former policy-holders, who increased their 
membership) joined the Company in 1920, representing a total new business of 


The largest new membership in the history of the Company. The New York Life Insur- 
ance Company is what its name implies, A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. It transacts 
no other form of insurance. Its policies furnish the broadest coverage and provide 


For payment of face amount upon due proof of death. 
For payment of double the face amount in event of Accidental death. 
For life income to the insured who becomes totally and permanently disabled. 


There is a great opportunity in this Company for energetic, educated young men 
who desire to enter our business as a life work. For full particulars address either the 
Home Office of the Company or one of its Branch Offices. 





FRANK PRESBREY 
JOHN J. PULLEYN 
FLEMING H. REVELL 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
HIRAM R. STEELE 
OSCAR S. STRAUS 

S. DAVIES WARFIELD 





